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THE FRONT PORCH 


hen I started teaching myself guitar in 

the late 1980s, I quickly became frus- 
trated by the dearth of instructional materials 
that were readily available. Sure, I could get a 
method on VHS tape from a company like 
Homespun or Stefan Grossman’s Guitar Work- 
shop, but they were not affordable for a teen- 
ager, and I'd have to wait weeks for it to arrive 
through mail order. Transcription books were 
often erroneous, so I was pretty much limited 
to the songs in magazines like Guitar for the 
Practicing Musician, eagerly awaiting each 
new issue to see what I could learn, and often 
disappointed by the selections. 

Things are of course so much different these 
days—you can learn any guitar style or popular 
song with a quick search and even study privately 
with a legendary player across the country or 
world, all on that little computer you carry 
around in your pocket. In this issue’s cover story, 
contributor Doug Young surveys a range of these 
online learning resources, from the modern incar- 
nations of classics like Homespun and Guitar 
Workshop to more recent companies like TrueFire 
and this magazine’s own Acoustic Guitar Plus. No 
matter your style or skill level, there’s surely a 
website or app in the feature that can help take 
your guitar playing to the next level. 

Of course for all its breadth and convenience, 
the internet has its share of subpar instructional 
content, especially when it comes to so many 
transcriptions that are plainly inaccurate, and 
even posted with incorrect tuning information. A 
good example is the work of the bluesman Lead 
Belly, whose take on “John Hardy” has often been 
mistakenly notated as being played tuned down a 
whole step. If you have ever struggled to reconcile 


Will Ackerman, circa 1976 


wr 
: 


that tuning with Lead Belly’s original recording, 
we have corrected it for you in the Acoustic 
Classic department. 

Speaking of nonstandard tunings, it’s hard 
to think of a guitarist who’s more out there— 
in a good way—than Will Ackerman, founder 
of Windham Hill Records, whose composi- 
tional process relies heavily on transforming 
the relationships between the open strings. 
We sent Editor at Large Jeffrey Pepper 
Rodgers to Ackerman’s Vermont studio to 
learn more about the guitarist’s working envi- 
ronment and his latest effort, Positano Songs. 
This issue’s World Premiere features a short 
and accessible piece from the album, “I Had to 
Go There,” and Ackerman has issued a chal- 
lenge for guitarists to create new music in its 
unusual tuning—see details on page 18. 

In recent years, there has been a sad series of 
losses in the acoustic guitar world. We learned at 
press time of the untimely passing of Kelly Joe 
Phelps, an undersung player whose slide work 
was equally informed by Delta blues and jazz. 
Just the month before, the lutherie community 
suffered a big jolt with the death of Rick Turner, 
one of the most innovative makers of fretted 
instruments, who built instruments for guitarists 
like Ry Cooder and Lindsey Buckingham. AG’s 
regular Ask the Expert columnist, Martin Keith, 
offers remembrances of Turner’s towering impor- 
tance in the world of guitar making and instru- 
ment electronics, and Great Acoustics shows the 
late luthier’s personal instrument—one whose 
design is firmly rooted in the past while hinting 
at the shape of things to come. 

—Adam Perlmutter 
Adam. Perlmutter @Stringletter.com 
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Lyle Lovett 


Living Large Again 


BY KATE KOENIG 


t was 10 years ago that Grammy-winning 
I singer-songwriter and bandleader Lyle Lovett 
put out his last album, Release Me, his eleventh 
studio recording. The record wrapped up his 
contract with Curb Records—one that had been 
in place since 1985—and after that, he felt a 
sense of musical freedom he hadn’t experienced 
in a while. “For the first time in my career,” he 
says, “I was not tied to a label. Over the years, 
the record label had been really supportive, but 
it was nice to feel like my own boss.” Rather 
than immediately set to work on a new album, 
however, he felt it was time to take a bit of a 
break. Part of that involved starting a family— 
which came in 2017 with the birth of twins— 
and part of it was about doing things in what he 
considered the right way. “I just wanted to take 
my time and find the best situation,” he says. 

Several years ago, Lovett found that situa- 
tion—an offer from Verve Records. And this 
past May, he released 12th of June, his first 
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album in a decade. The record places his 
15-piece Large Band at the forefront for the 
first time since 1989s Lyle Lovett & His Large 
Band, but that gap in time has only existed on 
releases, as Lovett has consistently toured with 
the band over the years. 

The album features 11 tracks that alternate 
between genres and styles. He says some songs 
come to him all at once, and that the title track, 
a fingerpicked ballad inspired by his twins’ 
birthday, was that kind of song for him: “Those 
are my favorite kind of songs to write. The ones 
that keep tapping you on the shoulder.” The 
opening track, “Cookin’ at the Continental,” is 
an instrumental that shows off the full band, 
with horns, piano, and a rhythm section; less 
than a minute in, it kicks off solos that bounce 
from the trumpet to the trombone to the elec- 
tric guitar to the violin, and more. Many have 
assumed that the second song on the record, 
“Pants Is Overrated,” was written during the 


pandemic; in fact, Lovett says, it predated the 
pajamas-all-day era. 

I spoke to the celebrated and versatile musi- 
cian over the phone from his Houston-area 
home, and he gregariously walked me through 
the making of 12th of June and shared his 
thoughts on guitars, from his relationship with 
Collings to his preferred electronics setup. 


What was the timeline for the making of 
this record? 

The record would have come out in 2020. 
That was the plan; we recorded these tracks 
in November 2019. The idea was to get 
together with my co-producer and engineer, 
Chuck Ainlay, and mix the record in March of 
2020, and then, of course, everything 
stopped. We didn’t start working on the 
record again until September of 2021, and 
then it was in a piecemeal, virtual kind of 
way. Finally, at the end of January this year, 


MICHAEL WILSON 


it felt safe enough to get together with Chuck. 
We sat in his mixing room for a couple of 
days and went through everything to make 
sure we were both happy. It was a protracted 
recording process and a delayed release. But 
you know, it’s a great feeling to have a new 
record out, and I’m excited to be able to go 
out and tour. 


What was your inspiration to release 
something with the Large Band again? 

I hadn’t released a record since 2012, so I 
wanted to reintroduce and reinforce the Large 
Band. What I’m doing on this record is what 
I’ve been doing all along. It really is just a 
matter of taking a snapshot of my reality. I 
tour with the band every summer. I wanted to 
represent the great players that I work with 
along with doing some of the quieter more 
acoustic-based songs that I do, as well. When I 
play with the Large Band, the arrangements 
aren’t all the same; not everybody is on stage 
for every song in the show. I just wanted this 
record to really represent what we do live in 
the Large Band show. 


| like | how the record opens with an 
instrumental. 

Just about 100 percent of the time, I start the 
Large Band shows with an instrumental like 
that. “Cookin’ at the Continental” is something 
we've been playing since the ’80s that we just 
had never recorded in the studio. As I do live, 
we play the instrumental so that the audience 
gets an idea of what the band is like. It’s an 
overture in a way. 


Is there a song on the album that you’re most 
proud of? 

I’m proud of each one in a different way. They 
each represent a different facet of my point of 
view. And even the arrangements and the 
standards represent different facets of the 
band. It’s all by design—who’s featured in a 
solo, who stands out in one particular song 
compared to another. The feeling I want the 
audience to have at the end of my shows is 
that they’ve gotten the chance to get to know 
everyone on stage at one point or another. 


Let’s talk about your guitars. What did you 
start on? 

Thad a little cheap little acoustic guitar that my 
parents bought for me in second grade so that I 
could start taking guitar lessons. A family 
friend in our community gave guitar lessons, 
Chuck Wunsche. His wife was my second grade 
teacher. They bought me a little classical guitar 
that I could not even tell you the name of. My 
mom still has that guitar. My first sort of real 


guitar was a Gibson classical—a model C-2 that 
had to be from the mid-’60s. I played that for 
years, and then my first flattop steel-string 
acoustic guitar was my graduation present for 
high school. It was a 1975 Martin D-35 from 
H&H Music in Houston. 


You were friends with Bill Collings [who 
passed away in 2017]. Can you tell me about 
your first Collings guitar? 

My first Collings was the 29th guitar Bill ever 
made. It was a dreadnought with Indian rose- 
wood back and sides and a German spruce 
top, an abalone inlay around the soundhole, 
and herringbone purfling around the top. It’s 
a wonderful guitar. I remember in the early 
days something that was important to 
Collings was an evenness of tone. And that 
guitar is really even. One of the recordings 
that’s really distinctive to that guitar is on my 
second album, Pontiac, the song “If I Had a 
Boat.” When I play that guitar on that song, it 
sounds like the record. 


And you’ve stuck with Collings ever since? 
Because I like his guitars and continue to like 
them, and because of my relationship with 
Bill. Even though I’m a fan of Martins and 
Gibsons and all guitars really, I decided kind of 
early in my career, Bill’s my friend; I’m gonna 
play his guitars. And they work great. They 
sound good and they’re mechanically sound. 
When youw’re traveling around with a guitar 
and you're in different environments, it’s not 
ideal for wooden instruments. I could play a 
tour from coast to coast and Bill’s guitars make 
it through without having to have a lot of 
maintenance in between. 


What guitars do you play on tour or in the 
studio? 

I play my favorite guitars. I take them on the 
road with me. We’ve released a couple of 
in-studio performance clips of a couple of the 
singles, and in those clips the guitar I’m 
playing is a 1996 Brazilian rosewood Collings 
dreadnought. That’s my main stage instrument. 
Bill made me two guitars in 1992 that were 
from a matched set of Brazilian rosewood, one 
dreadnought and the other an advanced 
jumbo. The advanced jumbo I use as my 
second guitar on stage for either dropped D or 
an open tuning, just because it has kind of a 
darker, different tone. 


What electronics setup do you use when you 
play live? 

I did a tour with Leo Kottke. It was about three 
months in the winter and spring of 1989, and 
Leo rode the bus with me and I got to be friends 


with him. He was playing Taylors in those 
days—of course Leo could play a broom and it 
would sound wonderful; you’d go out and buy 
that kind of broom. But I asked him what his rig 
was, and he was using a pickup made by Jim 
Kaufman in Los Angeles, a Sunrise magnetic 
pickup through a James Demeter tube direct 
box. And I And I figured if it was good enough 
for Leo, it would be great for me. So I bought a 
couple of Sunrise pickups and a couple of Jim 
Demeter direct boxes, and I’ve played with them 
ever since. But there’s nothing that sounds better 
to me than an acoustic guitar played into a 
microphone or into the air in a room. 


It can be hard to find an amplified setup that 
really does justice to the acoustic sound. 
Pickups are a necessary evil, and they’re not 
something that I am crazy about, but you have 
to use them. The thing that it hurts me to do is to 
take a great guitar and drill a hole in it. I’m 
happy enough with the way the Sunrise pickup 
rig sounds and works in a practical way— 
through a PA and in an onstage situation—but 
one of the things that I love about it is that I 
don’t install the pickups in the guitar. I don’t drill 
out the endpin hole to make it bigger to accom- 
modate a jack. And this used to drive Bill crazy 
because it does mess up the finish just a little bit, 
but I simply take the cord of the pickup around 
the bottom of the sides of the guitar and then 
just plug into that. So, when a tour’s over, I can 
take the pickup out of the guitar and I have my 
original guitar, no alterations. A little tape 
residue on the bottom. But that’s it. ’'m a little 
skittish about altering the guitar. 


How do you go about recording in the studio? 
Capturing playing and singing with an acoustic 
guitar is a challenge for any kind of recording 
engineer, both sonically and in terms of editing. 
It’s always something to deal with. On the 
records I’ve done with Chuck Ainlay and 
Nathaniel Kunkel, they don’t impose any tech- 
nique on me that interferes with my playing 
and singing. And to work with engineers who 
are capable of that, who don’t insist on putting 
a piece of plexiglass between your guitar and 
your voice or have you stand on your head 
when you're trying to perform, or try to 
convince you, “Let’s just play this and sing it 
later”... Working with engineers who have 
allowed me that kind of technical freedom is 
important to me. We recorded mainly just 
playing live. I think if you put a bunch of 
talented people in a room together and allow 
them to react to one another in a live situa- 
tion, you get good things that you don’t 
expect, or that you couldn’t think of or arrange 
on a piece of paper. AG 
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Ackerman built Imaginary Road Studios (right) in the early "90s on his home compound in southern Vermont. 


t’s hard to picture a more idyllic environment 

for making music than Will Ackerman’s 

Imaginary Road Studios in Windham County, 
Vermont. The studio building, part of a rustic 
compound constructed over many years by Ack- 
erman himself with lumber from the surround- 
ing forest, overlooks a hillside thick with sugar 
maples. In contrast to the cave-like atmosphere 
of many studios, the recording rooms at Imagi- 
nary Road bask in natural light, with windows 
and sliding doors that open for fresh air. 

“It’s a nice, healthy way to work,” says Ack- 
erman, sitting in the studio’s upstairs lounge, 
where arched doors open to a deck and expan- 
sive view of the West River valley. “People who 
record here, pros like [bassist] Tony Levin, they 
all comment on how working in this studio is 
not tiring.” 

Ackerman bought this land in southeastern 
Vermont circa 1976, around the time he released 
his first album, a set of alternate-tuning-driven 
gutitar instrumentals called The Search for the 
Turtle’s Navel, inaugurating his own Windham 


Hill label. Working at the time as a carpenter/ 
builder in the San Francisco Bay Area, Ackerman 
unexpectedly found himself getting major radio 
play and concert bookings, and his side hustle as 
a label owner grew fast, especially in the realm 
of acoustic instrumental music. 

While not solely a guitar label, Windham 
Hill ushered in a new era for the steel-string 
guitar, thanks especially to seminal albums by 
Ackerman, his cousin Alex de Grassi, and 
Michael Hedges. Building on the work of guitar- 
ists like John Fahey, Robbie Basho, and John 
Renbourn, Ackerman and Windham Hill opened 
up a creative and commercial space for sophis- 
ticated, eclectic guitar music, often powered by 
alternate tunings and unconventional tech- 
nique, that countless players continue to 
explore today. 

Ackerman sold Windham Hill in 1992, and 
the windfall from that deal helped furnish 
Imaginary Road with an extraordinary collec- 
tion of vintage Neumann microphones, a Stein- 
way B grand piano, and more. In this studio, 


WILL ACKERMAN’S TUNING CHALLENGE 

In the World Premiere on page 54, you can learn Ackerman’s solo guitar piece “I Had to 
Go There,’ from the Positano Songs album, and you can also watch his video demo on 
AcousticGuitar.com. Ackerman invites you to give that song’s tuning a try and share 


what you discover. 


Ackerman tunes to F C Eb Ab C Eb and uses a capo at the second fret. A simpler 
version of that tuning, with less raising of strings above standard pitch, isEBDGBD 
(or even DA C FAC). Use a capo if you wish, or just play open. Create some music 
with this tuning—instrumental, vocal, whatever you want—and post a video on YouTube 
by October 1 with the hashtag #AckermanTuningChallenge. Ackerman will check out 


submissions and pick a favorite. —JPR 
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Ackerman and engineer Tom Eaton have 
recorded scores of albums, specializing in the 
guitar- and piano-based instrumental music 
associated with Windham Hill. Ackerman’s own 
Grammy for Best New Age Album, for the 2004 
guitar collection Returning, sits on the window- 
sill in the control room. 

Though more prolific as a producer, with 
more than 25 gold and platinum albums in his 
credits, Ackerman has kept up his own creative 
output as well. In recent years he’s done a 
spate of collaborations, including the Grammy- 
nominated Brothers album with trumpet/ 
flugelhorn player Jeff Oster and Tom Eaton on 
keyboards; the quartet Flow with Oster, pianist 
Fiona Joy, and guitarist Lawrence Blatt; and 
Four Guitars with Todd Mosby, Vin Downes, 
and Trevor Gordon Hall. 

And after a long break from solo work, 
Ackerman last year released Positano Songs, 
featuring guitar pieces composed in his long- 
time favorite getaway on Italy’s Amalfi coast. 
Like all of Ackerman’s guitar music, Positano 
Songs is based on his unending exploration of 
alternate tunings, with gentle melodies over 
lush open string arpeggios. Ackerman is so 
devoted to discovering tunings, and not 
looking back, that he is unable to recreate the 
music even from his latest album without 
referring to video documentation. 

During an extended conversation in the 
studio, flanked by vintage photos of Fahey and 
Basho, Ackerman reflects on creating Positano 
Songs, shows his favorite guitars, and shares 
insights into his process as a producer. 


You obviously live in a beautiful place with 
plenty of peace and quiet. So why, when 
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Ackerman performing in 2019, with his 1998 Klein M-43 


composing music for Positano Songs, did 
you feel the need to go elsewhere? 

Well, ’'m busy as hell here. I mean, I still bring in 
four cords of firewood every year and do all the 
felling and bucking and all that, and we have a 
huge garden below. And we are working in the 
studio. There’s a lot that competes for my atten- 
tion. So just going away, without distraction and 
without competing needs, was a good idea. 

I generated 26 viable ideas and then just left 
them alone because I was busy doing Flow and 
the Four Guitars and all these other things. But 
finally I had to get around to my own stuff, too. 
So most of the ideas on this album were gener- 
ated right in Positano. The inspiration of going up 
to the Nocelle chapel [where he and his wife, 
Susan, were married], being very conscious of 
friendships in Positano, getting in the kayak and 
going down the coast . . . 1 immersed myself in the 
town in such a way as to really try to channel it. 


You’ve said the music on this album is 
particularly meaningful to you. What do you 
feel you captured that’s different than what 
you’ve done in the past? 

My life isn’t as crazy as it always was. I mean, 
when you run a corporation doing tens of mil- 
lions of dollars, with touring and everything 
else, there are a lot of distractions. With this 
record, there were almost no interruptions. I just 
felt more connected to this thing than anything 
Ive done in a long time. Whether it’s better or not, 
I don’t know, but I’m grateful for that experience 
of having been so laser focused. That was fun for 
me. I feel very good about it. I’m proud of it, 
which I haven’t said a lot. Not that I [usually] 
denigrate what I’ve done, but being really present 
for all of the writing does have value to me. 


Your composing process centers on 

finding new tunings. When you sit down 
with the guitar and start retuning, what are 
you looking for? Based on what | know of 
your tunings, it doesn’t seem that you’re 
necessarily looking for a chord on the 

open strings. 

Oh, God, no. In a way it’s me tuning myself. ’'m 
fooling around and it’s like, “Oh, yeah, that’s 
inviting.” The whole idea of this is not to have 
an idea. By doing what I do, I completely 
remove the frontal lobes from the process. I 
don’t know where anything is; it’s a matter of 
discovery. And that has been my stock-in-trade 
from the beginning. 

I want nothing but emotion guiding me. I’m 
just slacking strings, ’'m moving stuff around, 
and then there’s something like, “Ah, alright, 
this is resonating with me. This is the space. I 
love this place.” And I just start exploring. 


EDITING IN REAL TIME 


Wiliam Ackerman 


One of the editions of Ackerman’s 1976 debut album 


You are often capoed up as well. 

I’ve got these kind of shitty little fingers, you 
know, and that’s part of why I’ve had to capo 
to the second or fifth [fret] for pretty much 
everything in my career. I mean, there is also 
more of a bell-like quality when you capo. It 
just has a different ring. I’ve been attracted to 
that, but that’s been a byproduct of having 
shitty little hands. 


So, while you were in Positano, you captured 
video of what you played so that you could 
recreate it later? 

Yeah, I actually had three tripods and three 
cameras going. Sometimes I’d run out of tape 
on one, but the other one would cover for it. 
So I spent the better part of a week just sitting 
in the apartment with these cameras going. I 
did take a few notes, but generally speaking, 
I was just relying on those tapes being there 


As a producer, Ackerman uses a unique system for assessing takes and making quick 
editing decisions. Basically, he maps out a song in very short sections/phrases that 
might be just five or ten seconds long and creates a table in which the rows list the 
sections (A1, A2, B1, C1, etc.) and each column is a numbered take. While the 
performance is happening, he marks plus signs in the grid to indicate the best 
sections. Meanwhile, Tom Eaton writes down time stamps on his own sheet, for easy 


access afterward. 


From these notes, Ackerman creates a master map for Eaton indicating which 
sections of which takes to edit together. “This is a system for a guy who doesn’t read 
music, which is me, but it’s a hell of a system, because you can know in real time when 
you’re done,’ says Ackerman. “It’s damned efficient, because you don’t record and then 
sit around and waste time and money listening to the tracks. You have the faith to 


make your decisions in real time” —JPR 
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RECORDING GUITARS AT IMAGINARY ROAD 


When | ask for his thoughts on how to capture a great acoustic guitar sound in the 
studio, Ackerman offers a strategy not exactly practical for most of us. “Sell a record 
company for millions and millions of dollars, and have your collection of financial 
advisers telling you that you need to spend a lot of money right now;’ he says. “And 
you go and find incredibly expensive matched pairs of Neumann microphones and 
then take them to Klaus Heyne at German Masterworks and have him buff them up 
even further” 

The Neumanns in question are large-diaphragm U67 condensers and small- 
diaphragm KM256s. In a typical setup, the U67s are about 18 inches away from the 
guitar pointing at the 12 fret and at the lower bout, and two KM256s are positioned a 
bit further out—one near the fretboard U67 and the other above the player’s right 
shoulder. At the time of the interview, one of the U67s was out for repair, so the photo 
shows a Shure KSM44 in its place. In addition, two AKG C414s capture the room 
sound, forming a triangle with the player about ten feet away. 

“Basically the bulk of the sound is the large-diaphragm mics,’ says engineer Tom 
Eaton, “and then the 256s add that shiny detail” The miking technique, he adds, is 
based on “how the guitar needs to function in the song more than any kind of fixed 
approach. Especially with Positano Songs, where there are multiple guitar parts going 
on, using the mics as an EQ is helpful, because if you need it a little less bright you can 
take the two 256s down, and if you need a little more body you can lean on the large- 
diaphragm mics” —JPR 
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for me when I got home. I have one drawer in 
my office which is all the cassettes of my 
recordings in the living room there. 

There were, if I’m not mistaken, three pieces 
that happened post-Positano. But I documented 
all of the tunings, and in order to be at least 
consistent with this overall story, I went back 
and revisited [unused tunings from the Positano 
tapes] and started fooling around on those 
again. Those three tunings generated songs too. 


In Italy you had a set of borrowed Taylor 
guitars, which | would think would send 

you in different directions than your usual 
instruments. 

Bob [Taylor] brought me, I think, 12 instru- 
ments, all set up to light gauge. It was incredi- 
bly kind. Within that, I ended up with two 
guitars that particularly worked for me. But 
without having 12, I might not have found 
those two. One was a bigger-bodied thing, and 
one was almost a parlor guitar. 


Many of the pieces on the album have an 
arpeggio pattern plus a melody played on 
guitar, violin, or another instrument. Did 

you compose those melodies as part of the 
original ideas? 

No, I always improvise. Over the years, I have 
begun to play leads on albums that I’m produc- 
ing for other musicians. I feel like I’ve gotten 
pretty facile at it, and I love it. So this was the 
first album where I thought, “Well, I can handle 
a huge part of this melody.” And that’s one of 
the things I do love about the album and made 
it particularly fun for me. 

Across the board, the most amazing thing 
about this record was that I got to experience 
what I do for other people in terms of being a 
producer, where all you have to do is express 
the music. At 70-odd years of age, I had never 
had that joy or freedom. And, God, it was great 
to be able to trust Tom [Eaton, engineer and 
coproducer] as people have to trust me. Liter- 
ally ’m like, “I don’t know—you tell me when 
it’s done.” All I have to do is be a guitarist. It 
was absolutely revelatory. 


When you’re playing lead, you are still in 

an alternate tuning. That’s really unusual, 
because especially for lead, most people 
want to know where the notes are on the 
fingerboard. How does that process work? 

It just does. My mind has been working in 
tunings for so long that my analysis is very 
quick. I scope it out in 45 seconds. 


Are you matching the tuning of the first 
guitar part? 
Generally [on Positano Songs] the leads came 


much later. I’m listening to the song and doing 
what I always do—finding something that feels 
like it sits in that chord. It’s really quite fun. 

I think I take the cake for being the most 
extreme open tuning player. I don’t think 
anybody has done more of it than I have. It’s 
just my world. That’s what I’m used to doing. 


| was thinking back on the early days of 
Windham Hill, and especially the guitar 
records by you, Michael Hedges, and Alex de 
Grassi. The three of you had such radically 
different approaches the instrument. 

Yet we could be on the stage together and have 
it work. You know, the three of us there at the 
Varsity Theatre in Palo Alto, it was a broad range 
of what a guitar could do. It was pretty cool. 


‘The whole idea 

of this is not to 
have an idea. By 
doing what I do, I 
completely remove 
the frontal lobes 
from the process? 
-WILL ACKERMAN 


That time was such a turning point for 
instrumental acoustic guitar music, which 
has continued to expand in many directions 
ever since. Did you feel at the time there was 
something really new happening? 

Yeah, I think so. You know, I looked to [John] 
Fahey. John Renbourn was borrowing a lot 
from traditional English music and so on. 
Robbie [Basho] had some influence on me. 
This notion of a classical discipline for steel- 
string guitar; he chose to use the raga as a way 
to make that happen. 

Not that we ever intended to do it, but I 
think Windham Hill did sort of wave a flag 
saying, “There are a lot of directions we can 
go with this deal.’ Certainly when Hedges 
came along, it blew the doors off. But you 
know, the complexity of what Alex was doing, 
and the melody that I was generating in 
“Bricklayer” [“The Bricklayer’s Beautiful 
Daughter”] or “Impending” [“The Impending 
Death of the Virgin Spirit”], I think it was a 
pretty strong force. I mean, it was incredible 
that it happened as it did, but looking back, I 
can see why it did. AG 


Ackerman’s Froggy Bottom Model K signature model, Martin 5-18 gifted by Michael Hedges, and 
Klein M-43, with John Fahey watching over. 


WHAT HE PLAYS 


Since the 1990s, Will Ackerman has played Froggy Bottom guitars, built in central 
Vermont, not too far from his home base. In 2014, Froggy Bottom founder Michael 
Millard celebrated their longstanding friendship, and Ackerman’s contributions to the 
acoustic guitar world, with the Will Ackerman Model K—the company’s only signature 
model. The Ackerman guitar, available only as a custom build by Millard himself, is 
made with Adirondack spruce and Madagascar rosewood. Ackerman has written and 
recorded more on his Model Ks than on any other instrument. 

For lead, on the Positano Songs album and on sessions with other artists, 
Ackerman typically plays his Klein guitar, a 1998 Model M-43 with Indian rosewood 
back and sides and a Sitka spruce top. “That guitar was one of the first M-43 
models made,’ recalls Steve Klein. “The design was an attempt to make a simpler 
and slightly smaller-bodied version of the guitars that Steve Kauffman and | were 
building. At the time, people asked, ‘What kind of music was it designed for?’ And 
all | could say was, ‘The first three orders were for Bill Frisell, Martin Simpson, and 
Will Ackerman. . . . You tell me!” 

For an entirely different sound, Ackerman plays a 1949 Martin 5-18 passed down 
from Michael Hedges. “I was in his studio in Mendocino [California] and saw this 
thing in the corner? Ackerman recalls. “I picked it up and started playing it, and he 
noticed that. The next time he came here, he brought it. But typical of Michael, he 
didn’t say anything. He just left it on the front doorstep.” Hedges had set up the 
5-18, a terz model designed to be tuned a minor third higher than a standard guitar, 
with an unwound third string the same gauge as the first string, and Ackerman 
keeps it that way. When | checked out the instrument, the third and first strings 
were tuned in unison. 

Ackerman uses light-gauge D’Addario phosphor bronze strings and Shubb 
capos, and he typically plays with three metal National fingerpicks and a plastic 
thumbpick. —JPR 
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For four decades, the Los Angeles Guitar Quartet has inspired 
legions of guitarists, composers, and fans across the globe 


BY MARK SMALL 


he Los Angeles Guitar Quartet (LAGQ) 

is as renowned for its virtuosity as for 

its adventurous musical programming. 
They are not your typical classical ensemble. 
The quartet’s individual members’ musical 
tastes cover a vast spectrum. While classical 
music (from the Renaissance to the present 
era) is the anchor genre, the group’s influences 
add jazz, flamenco, folk, bluegrass, rock, and 
world music to the mix. 

Each member has burnished educational 
credentials and holds teaching posts at 
notable California universities, yet they don’t 
herald intellectualism in the modern music 
they play. Nor do they strive for commercial 
appeal when incorporating popular music ele- 
ments. The group is about sincere, joyful 
music-making done with exacting precision 
while projecting warmth and enthusiasm. The 
LAGQ also has a sense of humor, as evidenced 
in the cheeky “Pachelbel’s ‘Loose’ Canon,” from 
their 1996 Baroque album For Thy Pleasure. It 
opens with a straight-faced statement of the 
beloved theme before taking it through hilari- 
ous and irreverent disco, rock, rumba, big- 
band, and other stylistic variations. 


NOW AND THEN 

The group recently marked four decades of 
performing and recording together. To date, 
they have received three Grammy nominations 
and won the award for their 2005 album, 
Guitar Heroes. The ensemble formed at the 
University of Southern California, where origi- 
nal members Bill Kanengiser, John Dearman, 
Scott Tennant, and Anisa Angarola were all 
students of Pepe Romero of the famed Romero 
family guitar quartet. (Dearman had previ- 
ously studied with Celin Romero, Pepe’s 
brother.) At USC, Dearman recalls, “I met Bill, 
and we began playing duos. When Scott came 
the next year [1980], Pepe suggested we form 
a quartet with Anisa.” “We assembled to play 
in Pepe’s masterclasses,” Tennant adds, “and 
were thrilled to perform his arrangements of 
great Spanish pieces.” 

They went by the generic moniker USC 
Guitar Quartet before becoming the Los 
Angeles Guitar Quartet in 1982. “That was the 
year we became a professional group,” Kanen- 
giser remembers. “We did our first tour in 
Mexico and got a manager. We released our 
first album the next year.” In 1990, Angarola 
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decided to pursue a different direction and 
formed her own quartet. “Anisa is a great musi- 
cian and guitarist,” Dearman offers. “We were 
doing a lot of what the Romeros did—playing 
Spanish and other classical music. Bill and I 
had a different musical introduction to the 
guitar with electric guitars and steel-strings, 
and started exploring things closer to our 
roots. Our musical direction changed.” Fellow 
USC alumnus Andrew York—who also had a 
diverse musical background—joined the group 
upon Angarola’s departure. 

“When Andy joined, we decided to be our 
own group, not just a second-best version of 
someone else,” Tennant states. “He started 
writing, and for the years he was in the group, 
we played a new piece by him every season.” 
York’s gift for composing and arranging 
enhanced the ensemble’s unique identity. 

After 16 years and the Grammy win (for 
Best Crossover Classical Album), York left to 
launch his own successful solo performing and 
composing career. In 2006, Matthew Greif, a 
former student of Tennant and Kanengiser at 
USC, took York’s place. “It wasn’t an upheaval 
because Matt’s playing could cover the things 
Andy did,” Dearman says. “His jazz playing is 
excellent, he’s a great reader, and a really good 
arranger.” Greif made his recorded debut on the 
2007 album LAGQ Brazil and appears on the 
group’s Interchange and New Renaissance CDs, 
plus LAGQ’s Ingenious Gentleman: Don Quixote 
DVD. The current lineup is also featured on Pat 
Metheny’s 2021 Road to the Sun album [see 
story in the July/August 2021 issue of AG] 
playing the five-movement title work commis- 
sioned by LAGQ. 


SYNTHESIS OF SOUND AND LIGHT 

April 2022 saw the release of Opalescent, the 
16th album in the LAGQ catalog. The title 
reflects the album’s dedication to the late Austra- 
lian guitarist and composer Phillip Houghton. 
Described by his friends as a synesthete, Hough- 
ton perceived colors in musical notes and timbres. 
“Phillip’s Opals was the starting point for this 
recording,” says Kanengiser. “We met Phillip years 
ago in Sydney, and fell in love with this piece. 
After he passed, we thought it important to honor 
his memory on the recording. His two pieces 
[Opals and “Wave Radiance”] are the most overtly 
related to sound and light. We feel that all the 
music on this record in some way plays on this 
synthesis of sound and light.” 

The movements of Houghton’s tripartite 
Opals were inspired by different varieties of the 
gemstone. “Black Opal” features subdued but 
insistent rhythmic figures ricocheting between 
the players as the piece roams through minor- 
mode territory to a place with glowing, multi- 
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Early LAGQ: standing (L to R) Tennant and Kanengiser; seated Andrew York and Dearman. 


While classical 
music is the anchor 
genre, the group’s 
influences add jazz, 
flamenco, folk, 
bluegrass, rock, 
and world music 
into the mix. 


hued harmonies. The moody “Water Opal” is 
grounded in D minor and driven by various per- 
cussive taps and knocks, interspersed with bursts 
of color in concerted lines harmonized with 
notes outside the key. Harmonics appear 
throughout like droplets of water that taper off 
at the end of a rain shower. “White Opal” is 
upbeat, powered largely by a midrange pedal 
tone, arpeggio accompaniment figures that break 
into melodic fragments, and chord clusters. It 
concludes on a triumphant A major triad. 

Aside from Opals, the album contains two 
other major offerings—German guitarist- 
composer Tilman Hoppstock’s Suite Transcendent 


and Robert Beaser’s Chaconne—in addition to 
five shorter works. The Beaser piece comprises 
nine variations on a repeating passacaglia bass 
figure loosely based on the descending line in 
Henry Purcell’s “Thy Hand Belinda,” an aria from 
the English Renaissance composer’s only opera. 
‘It’s a pretty big and ambitious work by a 
non-guitarist,” says Dearman, who votes it his 
favorite piece on the album. “It’s not what our 
quartet is usually identified with, which is music 
that’s pretty approachable. I always find some- 
thing different in playing this piece. You can dig 
really deeply and keep finding new things.” 
Kanengiser adds, “There are some neo- 
Baroque variations—one having French-overture 
aspects with its dotted notes. Some are jumpy, 
almost pop-sounding variations. Some are 
expanded in a minimalist style. The last two 
have a world music feel. The final one is like a 
Cuban dance. Beaser throws in so many styles.” 
As for Suite Transcendent, Kanengiser 
explains that Hoppstock, who has composed in 
the Impressionist style under the non de plume 
Allan Wilcocks, “wrote a series of preludes, 
etudes, and other works that were amazing. 
They seemed like pieces Debussy could have 
written for solo guitar. I asked him if ‘Allan’ 
could write a guitar quartet, and we got this 
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five-movement piece inspired by an imaginary 
exhibition of Impressionist paintings.” 

“We recorded it in 2017 for Tilman’s label,” 
Tennant adds, “and remastered it for this 
project. There are very coloristic tones in his 
musical directions in the score. It’s very impres- 
sionistic music.” (On the album the piece is 
credited to Hoppstock, not Wilcocks.) 

The first movement, “Open Landscape,” is 
airy, with scampering whole-tone passages and 
pianistic figures orchestrated across the quartet. 
The brief “La Grande Cathedrale” is notable for 
its dark and dramatic chords and harmonics 
that arc upwards before plateauing for a hushed 
finish. Fittingly, “A Breath of Wind” has a lively 
tempo, breezy feel, and whole-tone motives. Its 
latter part gives nods toward Ravel’s “Empress 
of the Pagoda.” Kanengiser feels “La Porte du 
Ciel,” the fourth movement, is one of the most 
alluring: “It’s written almost entirely in har- 
monics and requires a strange tuning to 
produce them. It doesn’t sound like four 
guitars. To me, it almost sounds like a xylo- 
phone.” “Danza Diabolica” starts with vigorous 
antiphonal strumming and rapid-fire cross- 
string trills. Rich, strummed chords appear 
before a fugal passage rises up from the low 
end. Then, a series of arpeggiated chords 
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recalling Debussy’s “Clair de Lune” lead to an 
emphatic concluding bass-note punctuation. 

Frederic Hand’s “Chorale” began life as a 
piece for guitar orchestra before Hand reworked 
it for the quartet. Hand has written that it “is 
inspired by the Renaissance and Baroque choral 
music that I listened to in my youth (especially 
Bach’s chorales). Although I’ve integrated some 
of my favorite jazz harmonies and rhythms into 
the fabric of the music.” The opening theme has 
a reverent, vocal quality and unfolds with pleas- 
ing harmonic shifts. As the piece evolves, it 
becomes decidedly guitaristic via pizzicato 
effects and arpeggiated accompaniments, 
before a serene ending. 

In “Alki Point,” composer Kevin Callahan 
creates an intricate texture with overlaid arpeg- 
gio patterns and melodies tossed between the 
players. A creative interpolation of aspects of 
jazz guitarist Wes Montgomery’s tune “Four on 
Six” appears about two minutes in, highlight- 
ing an appreciation for jazz by both composer 
and performers. 

Matthew Greif has long been intrigued by 
Michael Hedges’ watershed acoustic guitar 
piece “Aerial Boundaries,” and arranged it for 
the group. “I always thought it would be a great 
concert opener for the quartet,” Greif says. “The 


energy, crispness, and innovation in it are stun- 
ning.” While Hedges played melodic frag- 
ments, bass notes, chordal accompaniment, 
sweeps of harmonics, and percussive tapping 
on a single guitar, it becomes expansive on 
four. Greif divvied up the original parts and 
added a new section. “The guys thought it was 
good to cover what Michael played, but felt I 
should add something to give us more of a 
reason to play it,” Greif notes. He used Hedges’ 
material and wrote a contrapuntal episode that 
precedes the recap of the theme. Bookending 
the album are Andrew York’s sprightly “Hidden 
Realm of Light” and Houghton’s luminous 
“Wave Radiance.” The York piece, recorded pre- 
viously on LAGQ’s 2006 album Spin, gets a 
replay as the opener on Opalescent. 

“Wave Radiance’ is almost like a bonus 
track,” Kanengiser says. “Suite Transcendent 
ends with a bang and then ‘Wave Radiance’ 
carries you out on a beam of light. It’s a medita- 
tion on subtly morphing waves of light beams. I 
don’t think we’ve recorded a piece like that.” 


On June 27, 2021, the Guitar Foundation of 
America celebrated the four decades of LAGQ, 
presenting them with the Artistic Achievement 
Award and inducting them into the GFA Hall of 
Fame. Pepe Romero presented the award in a 
ceremony that also acknowledged past LAGQ 
members Angarola and York, who were on 
hand. In the June 2021 issue of Soundboard, 
the journal of the GFA, Romero shared reminis- 
cences about the group’s evolution, writing: 
“In short time, LAGQ developed their own 
musical direction and style and became an 
enormous success, playing concerts, making 
recordings, inspiring composers to write for 
them, which provided a huge contribution to 
the guitar quartet literature.” Additionally, 
LAGQ has helped to popularize the guitar 
quartet internationally and inspired numerous 
other groups to form. 

Judging by the stylistic diversity of their 
repertoire, some may think the LAGQ has left 
the traditional canon behind. But classical 
music is well represented in their discography 
alongside other types of music. The group’s 
live show paints the full picture. “We’ve always 
taken a balanced approach to our recitals,” 
says Kanengiser. “We open with the overture to 
Rossini’s The Barber of Seville, and end the 
concert with music by Manuel de Falla. We 
also play an arrangement I made of the first 
movement of Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight Sonata.’ 
It’s become sort of a hit for us. Once we estab- 
lish our bona fides with a chamber music audi- 
ence, then we can hit them with Frank Zappa 
and Jimi Hendrix.” AG 
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Technological 
Development 


Online learning resources and digital tools for acoustic guitar and more 


BY DOUG YOUNG 


he acoustic guitar offers a perfect way 

to escape the always-connected world 

we live in. It’s tempting to throw a 
guitar into a gig bag and hike to a cabin in the 
woods where you can make music far from 
the distracting reach of computers, smart- 
phones, tablets, and other technical gizmos that 
demand so much of our attention. But technol- 
ogy doesn’t have to be the enemy—you can also 
harness all those devices to improve your 
playing, learn new skills, share music, and even 
collaborate with others. Computers have been 
an important tool for musicians for as long as 
they’ve been widely available, and with the 
virus-imposed isolation of the last few years, 
more guitarists have turned to technology to 
help achieve their musical goals. 

When it comes to leveraging technology for 
learning, it’s easy to be overwhelmed by the 
choices. There are a multitude of free and paid 
video lessons as well as hundreds of apps that 
promise to help with all aspects of your musical 
journey. You might narrow your search by 
spending a few minutes reflecting on how you 
prefer to learn, your musical style, and what 
you're trying to improve. Some websites or apps 
support diverse styles, while others focus on 
specific genres or playing techniques. 

There are also options for improving specific 
areas, such as learning the notes on the fret- 
board, music theory, or ear and rhythm training. 
One big choice relates to how much human 
interaction you prefer. At one extreme, technol- 
ogy can help you learn entirely on your own, 
anonymously and at your own speed. On the 
other hand, you might prefer a more personal 
one-on-one experience, with a teacher coaching 
you every step of the way. 


Let’s look more closely at some of the options 
and explore what might work best for you. 


UPDATED CLASSICS 

Long before the internet, companies were using 
the technology of the day to teach students how to 
play in the comfort of their homes. Happy Traum’s 
Homespun Music Instruction (homespun.com), 
as well as Stefan Grossman’s Guitar Workshop 
(guitarworkshop.digital) were producing lessons 
on cassette tape before progressing to video 
lessons on VHS and eventually DVD. The Home- 


While prerecorded 
lessons have many 
benefits, it’s hard 
to beat real-time 
interaction with 

an instructor. 


spun and Guitar Workshop instructors represent 
a who’s who of acoustic guitar over many 
decades, with an emphasis on roots music, folk, 
jazz, ragtime, and blues. You can learn directly 
from such famous performers as David Grier, 
Richie Havens, Rory Block, Keb Mo, Muriel 
Anderson, Etta Baker, Richard Thompson, even 
Doc and Merle Watson, in addition to Stefan 
Grossman and Happy Traum themselves. 

Both companies have moved their massive 
collections of lessons to an online format that 
allows you to purchase and instantly download 


or stream instructional videos, along with 
accompanying tab books in PDF format. In addi- 
tion to instant gratification, the online versions 
offer features that weren’t available in the origi- 
nal format, such as the ability to loop a section 
or slow it down without changing the pitch. 
These updated classic approaches are best 
suited to those who tend to be self-paced. The 
technology requirements are fairly low—a web 
browser on a computer with audio output, or a 
tablet are all you need. A fast internet connection 
is advisable for streaming, but less critical if 
you're downloading lessons to play back locally. 


STREAMING LESSONS 

Of course, many websites that have emerged 
more recently were designed from the beginning 
to take advantage of streaming video as well as 
the internet in general. TrueFire (truefire.com) 
and JamPlay (jamplay.com) are among the 
larger instructional sites. Both contain countless 
lessons with different styles and levels, from 
beginning acoustic guitar to jazz to shredding 
on an electric. Each of these sites has slightly 
different features and business models. TrueFire 
allows you to purchase and download individ- 
ual lessons, or to subscribe to stream all lessons, 
while JamPlay is focused on subscriptions. The 
former site has over 50,000 videos at this point; 
to keep the content from being overwhelming it 
organizes many of them into courses called 
Learning Paths. 

ArtistWorks (artistworks.com) is another 
website that allows you to take courses from 
specific instructors who are usually top pros, 
including Bryan Sutton or Chris Eldridge (blue- 
grass/flatpicking), Martin Taylor (jazz), and 
Jason Vieaux (classical). Students sign up for a 
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course by a specific instructor, which gives 
them access to prerecorded lessons, as well as 
the ability to submit videos to the instructor 
for personal feedback. 

Acoustic Guitar offers its own subscription 
lesson plan, Acoustic Guitar Plus (guitarcast.tv), 
which offers online access to many of Acoustic 
Guitar’s instructional products, including an 
extensive course by Alex de Grassi, and also 
incorporates lessons from Homespun, Hal 
Leonard, Alfred, and others, all organized into 
courses on specific subjects, including acoustic 
rock, fingerpicking, blues, and more. 

Some websites specialize in specific styles, 
such as tonebase (tonebase.co), which focuses 
on classical guitar as well as piano and violin. 
Instructors include well-known classical com- 
posers and performers like Sergio and Badi 
Assad, Ben Verdery, Zoran Dukic¢, Eliot Fisk, 
and Ana Vidovic¢. 

There are also some sites that are centered 
on a single teacher with a focus on that instruc- 
tor’s specific style. Fretboard Confidential 
(fretboardconfidential.com)—the work of 
Acoustic Guitar contributor David Hamburger— 
offers a fingerstyle blues course, while Adam 
Rafferty’s Study with Adam (studywithadam. 
com) focuses on learning the guitarist’s finger- 
style arrangements. 

Many of these sites take advantage of tech- 
nology and the streaming format to allow you 
to loop sections of the video, switch to slow 
motion, and so on. Some videos feature synchro- 
nized tablature that displays right on the screen 
and scrolls with the lesson. To take advantage of 
these services, you'll need an internet connection 
fast enough to play streaming videos for those 
platforms; to participate in the feedback features 
that some sites offer, you’ll need the ability to 
record video with audio. 

Choosing between these sites depends on 
what you are looking for. For example, some focus 
on skills and fundamentals, technique, music 
theory, improvisation, or learning the fretboard. 
Other sites, like GuitarTricks (guitartricks.com) 
and Totally Guitars (totallyguitars.com) are 
more focused on teaching popular songs. 

When it comes to online instruction, it’s 
important not to overlook YouTube—the largest 
collection of music videos, including free instruc- 
tional videos. Some work in conjunction with 
services like Patreon (patreon.com)—for 
example, the video lessons may be freely avail- 
able, but the corresponding tab or supplemental 
materials may only be provided to supporters of 
the artist’s Patreon account. JustinGuitar, a free 
YouTube channel with over a million and a half 
subscribers, is a useful resource especially for 
beginners. When learning from YouTube, some 
people like to use foot controllers like those 
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made by Vidami (vidami.com) and Elmore 
(elmorepedals.com) to pause or rewind online 
videos for hands-free operation. 


REAL-TIME LESSONS 
While prerecorded lessons have many benefits, 
it’s hard to beat real-time interaction with an 
instructor. Not too long ago, that usually meant 
finding a teacher at your local music store— 
often with limited choices. But increasingly, 
instruction has moved to the internet, and tools 
to make that possible have made tremendous 
leaps during the Covid pandemic. Teachers have 
been connecting with students over Facetime, 
Skype, Google Video, and other apps, with Zoom 
jumping into first place for many musicians, 
once it added the high-fidelity music mode. 

The pandemic even motivated some well- 
known musicians to start teaching as a way to 
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make up for lost performance revenue, aided by 
the realization that with the internet, they 
could take on students from anywhere in the 
world. Now, as gigs have opened up and touring 
has returned, artists are finding it relatively 
easy to still connect with students via a laptop 
or mobile device even when on the road. 

Van Larkins (vanlarkins.com), a solo guitar- 
ist who records for the CandyRat Records label, 
finds he can work lessons over Zoom into his 
performance schedule without much difficulty. 
“It’s easy enough to jump on the laptop for half 
an hour before heading to soundcheck and 
sometimes this ends up being an amazing expe- 
rience for the student,” he says. “For example, I 
have given a lesson about performance and 
stagecraft followed by a livestream on Facebook 
at the show right afterwards so the student can 
see it in action!” 

Larkins, who is located in Australia, has 
students in the United States and other parts 


of the world. He points out that online lessons 
not only work well for the teachers, but for 
students who are “busy professionals and stay- 
at-home parents, as they don’t have to leave 
the house and can schedule lessons around 
everything else they do.” 

Guitarist Eric Skye (ericskye.com) has been 
involved in many approaches to learning. He 
has taught in his Portland home for 35 years, 
has made instructional videos for Homespun, 
and started teaching via Zoom long before the 
pandemic. He prefers in-person teaching, 
explaining, “I believe something extra, likely 
chemical, happens when we are actually 
together and present with other people.” 

But Skye goes on to note the advantages of 
online lessons. “If you’re curious about what I 
do and you would like to have an hour together 
one-on-one, but you live in Frankfurt, Germany, 
and I live in Portland, Oregon, this is nothing 
short of a miracle of technology,” he says. 

Currently, one of the limitations of in-person 
lessons online is that it’s not possible to play 
together due to the latency issues of the internet. 
Skye notes that “with students interested in 
improvisation, actually playing together in the 
same room, which makes up most of every 
lesson I do in my home, is something you just 
can’t begin to approach online.” However, that 
may be in the process of changing, with emerg- 
ing tools like JamKazam (jamkazam.com) and 
Jacktrip (jacktrip.org), which promise to allow 
multiple performers to play together in real time. 

Of course, sometimes a teacher can address 
topics other than showing you how to play, 
and an online instructor can provide guidance 
on many things without being in the room, 
such as helping a student know what to work 
on next, or even what gear to buy. For example, 
Larkins coaches more advanced players on 
stagecraft, performance, and live sound. He 
says, “I have yet to find a subject that doesn’t 
work with online lessons.” 

Another online approach to in-person 
lessons is group workshops. These vary widely 
with the teacher, of course, generally follow- 
ing the same idea as in-person workshops 
where the instructor primarily demonstrates or 
lectures, but with the ability for students to 
ask questions. Anyone with Zoom can invite 
others to an event like this, so many instruc- 
tors manage their own sessions, announcing 
the workshop to their mailing list or advertis- 
ing on social media. Others work through a 
platform such as TrueFire or JamPlay. 
Peghead Nation (pegheadnation.com) offers 
prerecorded lessons on various topics by sub- 
scription, but also regularly produces live- 
streamed group workshops consisting of 
multiple weekly sessions. 
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Footpedals such as these by Vidami, Elmore, and AirTurn allow hands-free control of digital lesson content. 


LEARNING ON APPS 

Everything we’ve discussed so far has involved 
a teacher in some way, but there are also learn- 
ing apps with no human interaction at all. Most 
are available for mobile devices, although some 
also have web or desktop interfaces. 

Yousician (yousician.com) is a prime ex- 
ample, with its completely automated game- 
like interface. You learn songs and techniques 
by playing along with the app, while it listens 
to you and provides feedback on missed 
notes, timing, and so on. The app seems best 
for beginners to lower-intermediate players 
and should appeal especially to those who 
want some feedback but are too shy to play 
for an in-person instructor. Much like trying 
to hone your skills to get to the next level in a 
video game, you can work to improve your 
accuracy—and the computer will never get 
tired of keeping you on track. 

FourChords (musopia.net/fourchords) 
offers a combination of instruction and play- 
along features. You can strum along with 
popular songs while the app listens to your 
playing and gives you a score. It also offers 
lessons (links to YouTube videos) from Justin- 
Guitar showing how to finger chords and play 
common strumming patterns. 


Fretello Pro (fretello.com) is yet another app 
that provides both exercises and songs along 
with instant feedback. The app is aimed mostly 
at beginners and provides note-by-note feedback, 
listening to you play and not moving forward 
until you play the correct note. In a unique twist, 
it can use your device’s camera to display infor- 
mation on your guitar (in the video window), 
and light up strings as it prompts you to play. 

Available for iOS only, Solo Fretboard 
Trainer teaches you to find intervals within 
chord changes. The app walks you thru various 
tunes and common chord progressions, prompt- 
ing you to play various intervals and chordal 
tones. Solo Fretboard Trainer listens to you and 
will only move forward once you have found 
the correct note(s). 

Guitar Note Atlas is an interactive app for 
iOS that can display the notes of any scale on 
the fretboard. Also iOS, Fabulus Guitar Chord 
Finder is an interactive chord dictionary that 
supports reverse lookup—you select notes on a 
fretboard and it will tell you the name of the 
chord. The app can support alternate tunings in 
addition to standard tuning. 

Of course, there is more to learning to play 
music than just playing notes, and there are 
apps to address almost any need, from ear 


training to music theory to managing setlists and 
lyrics. EarMaster Pro (earmaster.com) is among 
the dozens of apps that teach ear training, sight- 
singing, and rhythm training. Other popular 
examples include Functional Ear Trainer 
(fet.kaizen9.com) and Perfect Ear (perfectear.app). 
Music Rhythm Trainer (rhythmtest.online) is an 
interactive app that teaches how to hear rhythm 
patterns and relate them to musical notation. 

If yow’re looking for chord charts for virtu- 
ally any popular song, check out Chordify 
(chordify.net). You can search the site’s exten- 
sive library or even upload your own song, and 
Chordify will analyze the song and display the 
chords. The site will allow you to listen to 
the tune and adjust the volume of synthesized 
chords compared to the recording. You can also 
loop sections of songs, transpose the key, and 
print the chord charts. The chords presented are 
fairly basic, usually simple first position voicings, 
which may or may not correspond exactly to 
a guitar part being played in the song, but with a 
quick test, the harmony for an uploaded song 
seemed to be essentially correct in most cases. 
The tool can directly provide chord charts for 
simple tunes and beginning players, and at least 
help advanced players identify basic harmony as 
they figure out more complex parts. 
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Apps such as Fretello Pro, Perfect Ear, and Tonal Energy can help you learn on the go. 


If you are looking for backing tracks to play 
along with, tools like iRealPro (irealpro.com) 
supply a catalog of songs with basic backing 
instruments. You can change the speed, or 
style—jazz, pop, funk, rock, and so on—and 
also enter your own chord progressions, 
making iRealPro a great tool for creating fast 
full-band demos of new songs, as well as for 
practicing playing along with a band. There are 
also many backing tracks available on YouTube, 
including karaoke-style versions of many 
popular tunes. Web sites guitarjamtracks.com 
and jamtracksguitar.com are also worth check- 
ing out for more backing tracks. 

Musicians have been slowing down songs 
in order to learn them since the early days of 
record players, but modern tools make this 
far more convenient. YouTube offers basic 
support, allowing you to slow down (or 
speed up) any video in fixed increments 
without changing the pitch—just click on the 
gear icon on any video to slow it down to as 
little as 1/4 speed or to play it up to twice as 
fast. For finer control and more features, 
Amazing Slow Downer (ronimusic.com) and 
Transcribe! (seventhstring.com) support 
looping sections, transposing, and tone controls 
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to bring out different parts in addition to chang- 
ing speeds without affecting the pitch. 

Memorization is an important part of the 
learning process. Apps like SmartCards+ 
(smartcardsplus.com) or Anki (apps.ankiweb.net) 
support the concept of “spaced repetition,” an 
advanced approach to flash cards that prompts 
you to revisit material at an optimal time to 
keep in it your memory. 

You may also find it useful to collect all 
your lesson materials, sheet music, and tabs 
electronically in one place. While you could 
just manage a collection of PDF files on your 
computer or in the cloud with services like 
DropBox or Google Docs, an app like forScore 
(forscore.co) is specifically designed to 
manage digital sheet music, offering the 
ability to organize and annotate pages, among 
other things. In addition, forScore works with 
various page turner pedals like AirTurn 
(airturn.com) for hands-free operation. 

Of course, don’t forget the lowly metro- 
nome! You can just type metronome into 
Google to access a very usable metronome 
right in your web browser, but there are apps 
that go far beyond just keeping time. One of 
my favorites, TE Tuner (tonalenergy.com) 


provides a full suite of tools including a tuner 
with many novel features and a powerful 
metronome that can accommodate changing 
time signatures, tempo, and more. You can 
even record your practice sessions (audio or 
video) so you can listen back to critique your 
own performance. 


IT’S YOUR CHOICE 

As you can see, there are many ways to lever- 
age technology to make progress on your 
learning goals. It’s worth exploring a bit to 
decide what best fits your needs and personal 
style. If you’re doing fine on your own but 
could use some tools to keep you on track, 
you might start with some simple apps that 
can guide your practice routines. But if you’re 
looking to add to your repertoire, an online 
song database can help, or perhaps a sub- 
scription to one of the many online course 
platforms would fit the bill. If you need guid- 
ance on what to work on, have questions, or 
just prefer a real human to talk to, firing up 
Zoom for online group or individual lessons 
might be the ticket. Or you can do all of the 
above, all from your home, through the magic 
of technology. AG 
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Power Tool 


You can transpose a song up a whole step by using a capo at the second fret. 


Make the most of your capo with these essential concepts 


BY JANE MILLER 


hen used as a tool—and not merely a 

crutch—a capo can offer inspiration 
and creativity for players of all skill levels. A 
capo is, of course, a useful gadget for accompa- 
nying a singer to get the actual key of a song in 
a better vocal range without changing from 
your favorite chords. There’s more to try out, 
though, and it’s not just about avoiding barre 
chords. It’s really about expanding your choices 
and making your guitar sound great. 

Capit, the Latin root word for “head,” 
gives us the perspective of thinking of a capo 
as the temporary new head of the strings. 
A capo placed just behind a fret makes that 
fret the new nut, if you will, or the lowest 
point of contact for the strings. There is an 
interesting tonal quality that comes from 
playing open chords while using a capo; the 
open strings aren’t exactly open anymore, 
but they are still different from the sound of 
the fretted notes you play beyond the capo. 
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The shimmery quality that results from 
playing with a capo on high frets is an attrac- 
tive addition to solo guitar arrangements— 
and much more. 


MAKING THINGS MORE PLAYABLE 

Some guitars just lend themselves to 
intricate passages, challenging chord forms, 
and angular melodies. Others don’t. My 
humble beginnings were on a very inexpensive 
student guitar that featured mile-high action 
(and a painted-on pickguard!). Learning about 
capos saved the day just in time before I gave 
up on ever playing F. Even for advanced 
players, a capo on an acoustic guitar can trans- 
form a beautiful instrument into a short-scale 
version of that same beautiful instrument, with 
slightly lower action. Unreachable stretches are 
now within reach. Get around on that two- 
chords-per-bar jazz tune complete with exten- 
sions and tensions with ease. Your arrangement 


of a chord-melody solo can be more playable, 
and therefore cleaner, with a capo on even just 
the first or second fret. 

You can choose to bring a song up a whole 
step by putting the capo on the second fret, or 
you can keep it in its original key by tuning 
your guitar down a whole step and placing the 
capo in that same position. I’ve recorded both 
ways, and my day in the studio was made 
easier and more creative. 


MOVING UP THE NECK 
2 Try out a song you know in the key of 
A major. Something typical would be A-D-E or 
variations of those chords. It’s a perfectly good 
progression and easy enough to play well down 
around the first few frets. Now try it in a much 
higher position: put a capo at the seventh fret. 
To keep the song in the key of A, play the chords 
as if the song is in D, using D—G—A instead of 
A-D-E. Listen to that sound! The choices you 


BILL EVANS 


make with regard to open strings, bass notes, 
hammer-ons, pull-offs, and various other 
expressions and embellishments are different 
from what you usually do in the key of A with no 
capo. Accessing high notes to double a melody 
while still having the benefit of open strings for 
bass notes or middle notes of chords brings new 
life to an ordinary progression. 


SUITING THE SINGER 

Singers have a particular range, and that 
range might not always be in your favorite 
guitar key. While guitarists can change keys 
readily enough through the use of moveable 
chords, such as barre chords, having to do so 
might blow the chances of being able to use 
that gorgeous arrangement containing those 
certain voicings with those well-placed open 
strings. If a singer needs a higher key, there’s an 
easy solution: capo up until the singer says yes. 
But if a singer needs a lower key, a capo can 


The shimmery quality 
that results from 
playing with a capo 
on high frets is an 
attractive addition 

to solo guitar 
arrangements— 

and much more. 


help with that, too. If you like playing a song in 
G, for example, but it puts the melody too high 
for the singer, try a capo at the fourth fret. The 
singer can now try the melody down an octave 
in relation to the chords. 

In this example, the song is now in the key 
of B, as long as you keep playing it as if it’s in 
G. As always with a capo, it might take some 
adjusting to taste to find the sweet spot for the 
vocalist. If you’re wondering, a capo on the 
eighth fret will put the song in this scenario in 
the key of Eb. Keep playing it as if it’s in G. 


CREATING A WALL OF SOUND 
When you are in a group with two or 
three guitarists, it can sound more interesting if 
youre not playing the same things in the same 
ways. Without a capo, this can be achieved by 
using different voicings between players. 
Adding a capo or two can bring out an exqui- 
site blend of sound, similar to the ways in 
which, say, an acoustic guitar and mandolin 
work together. 
To play a song in the key of D major, for 
instance, one player can stay capo-free in the 


lower register. A second guitarist can capo at 
the fifth fret and play as if in A, and a third 
player could work in G with a capo VII, C with 
capo II, or E with capo X. 

A jazz guitar trio playing the standard “All 
the Things You Are,” which starts in the key 
of Ab major, with a progression of Fm7—Bbm7-— 
E>7—Abmaj7, could have a lot of fun dividing 
up the chordal work. One guitarist could use 
a capo at the sixth fret and play it as if in D 
(Bm7-Em7-A7-Dmaj7). A second guitarist 
might capo at the first fret and play shapes in 
G (Em7-Am7-D7-Gmaj7). If the third 


pulsing ino 


ovative 


guitarist works in standard tuning, sans 
capo, that will spread out the voicings nicely 
throughout the trio; the sum of the parts will 
be great. 

Exploring the possibilities at a rehearsal or 
on your own in your studio is sure to ignite 
some creative sparks in your music. 


Jane Miller, a guitar professor at Berklee 
College of Music, is the author of Introduction 
to Jazz Guitar and Triads for the Improvising 
Guitarist (both Berklee Press/Hal Leonard). 
janemillergroup.com 
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Strum It Up 


Getting started with foundational patterns, pick-style 
BY CATHY FINK 


THE PROBLEM: 


You’ve never really used a flatpick and would 
like to learn some strumming patterns. 


THE SOLUTION: 


Get comfortable holding a pick, then try some 
common strums of increasing complexity, first 
on the open strings and then with chords. 


GET A GRIP 
Unlike on classical guitar, with its highly 
regimented fingerstyle technique, there’s not 
really any single proper way to hold a pick. I 
like to grasp mine between my index finger 
and thumb, as shown in the accompanying 
video at AcousticGuitar.com. Experiment to 
find the way of handling the pick that’s most 
comfortable to you, and be sure not to let too 
much of the pointed tip stick out, or you'll get 
floppy sounds. 
There have never been so many different 
types of flatpicks on the market—in a wide 
variety of shapes, thicknesses, and sizes, made 
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of materials from celluloid and nylon to metal 
and wood. While you can easily spend $40 for 
a single boutique pick (see the roundup in the 
July/August 2022 issue), many types cost only 
a little pocket change. Go to your local music 
store, grab a handful of different picks, and 
play around with them to see what feels good 
and works best for you. 


STRUM ON THE OPEN STRINGS 

To get the hang of strumming with a 
pick, work with the open strings. Start by 
strumming downward across all six strings, 
toward the floor, nice and steady, as shown in 
Example la. You can also mute the open 
strings with your fretting hand, causing a 
percussive sound (Example 1b). 

Don’t use too much arm motion, or you'll get 
fatigued. Try using a little wrist movement as 
well. It might be helpful to think of your pick 
as having a little drop of water on it, and in strum- 
ming, you're trying to get that drop off—in other 
words, you're using a controlled flicking motion. 


TIMA MIROSHNICHENKO 


Next, as indicated in Example 2, try adding 
upstrokes (toward the ceiling) and strumming 
in a steady down-up pattern. Make sure that 
you are strumming with equal power in both 
directions—if you’re doing this correctly, the 
upward strums should sound as loud and 
present as the downward ones. 


ADD SOME CHORDS 

3) Now strum on an open C chord. Since 
you're using all six strings, try the four-finger 
shape introduced in Example 3. Start with all 
downstrokes, and then add the upstrokes, 
(Example 4). By the way, you might have 
noticed that the sound of your guitar varies 
with right-hand placement. When that hand is 
positioned close to the bridge, you get a 
brighter tone, which is darker toward the end 
of the fretboard. Experiment with what’s 
comfortable and sounds good to you. 


Go to your local music 
store, grab a handful of 
different picks, and play 
around with them to 
see what feels good and 
works best for you. 


When you have the basic up-down strum 
mastered, then it’s time to mix things up. The 
possibilities are endless. Examples 5-8 show a 
bunch of common patterns, which I demon- 
strate in the video at a slow tempo. If you’re 
practicing them on your own, be sure to use a 
metronome so that your rhythms will be tight. 

Example 9 introduces yet another varia- 
tion, this one on an open G chord. And 
Example 10 includes both the C and G chords 
in a more syncopated pattern (i.e., the empha- 
sis falls on the weak beats). Try playing this one 
with a constant down-up motion, missing the 
strings on beats 1.5, 2, and 4.5. (If that nomen- 
clature is confusing to you, just check out how 
I play it in the video.) 

The more you practice these strums, the 
better you’ll hear and feel them when other 
musicians are playing them—and the better 
equipped you'll be to confidently join in. 


Cathy Fink is a Grammy-winning multi- 
instrumentalist based in the Washington, DC, 
area. She teaches bluegrass and Americana guitar 
and performs around the world with her partner, 
Marcy Marxer. cathymarcy.com 
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Guitar Stories 


BY CHARLIE RAUH 


olo guitar music is commonly delivered 
S through approaches and techniques such as 
the use of open tunings, chordal voice leading, 
and ornate fingerpicking patterns. We often hear 
solo guitarists covering bass lines, chords, and 
melodies simultaneously, creating somewhat of 
a self-contained ensemble with locked-in time 
and dense harmony. While these forms have 
their place firmly in the history of the instru- 
ment, I’ve come to practice a somewhat different 
approach. In recent years, I’ve been influenced 
more by literary mechanisms, like the arc of a 
story, the open-ended wonder of a poem, or the 
distilled simplicity of a single written word. In 
this lesson, we will explore how to approach 
narrative solo guitar composition through 
harmonic movements, ways to lyrically deliver a 
melody, and the use of silence. 
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Most of my solo guitar compositions are 
inspired by my favorite literature. Living in 
New York City, I often find myself reading on 
the subway, while waiting for the bus, killing 
time between gigs, etc. My latest project, Angels 
of Annunciation (Destiny Records), is a cycle of 
solo guitar miniatures inspired by the writings 
of Anne Morrow Lindbergh (1906-2001), an 
incredible writer, radio operator, and aviator. 
Example 1 depicts an interlude piece that is 
inspired by short-hand radio signaling. I wanted 
to create a musical representation of Morrow’s 
extensive accounts as a navigator in the 1930s, 
while co-piloting for her husband, Charles 
Lindbergh, on long survey flights across the globe. 
I imagined Morrow being in the air for hours 
on end, likely exhausted, extremely focused, 


Charlie Rauh 


and being responsible for communicating the 
plane’s location according to maps and instru- 
ments. Here, I favor the use of wide intervals 
voiced high on the fretboard with a ringing 
open B string to start the passage. Using open 
strings between fretted lower and higher notes 
can be a very effective way to convey spacious 
texture without being harmonically limited to a 
lower drone note. In this case, the ambiguity of 
the open B ringing between the higher E and 
lower F notes creates a Lydian feel as I descend 
into a diminished voicing (bar 2, beat 2) before 
moving into parallel intervals, played patiently 
and shortly. 

Though this all occurs in about 20 seconds, 
there is a dreamy weariness established with 
the Lydian-tinged opening that leads into the 
serious focus of the wide diminished pause 
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before delivering the essential message with 
short, confident parallel intervals, finally 
resolving to a confirmed finish. In this brief 
passage, space, silence, harmony, and melodic 
intention recreate a moment experienced in 
midair 90 years ago. 


SPEAKING WITH MELODY 

Something I often think about while listening 
to singers, or reading to myself out loud, is how 
often the rhythm of language repeats within a 
phrase. What I mean by this is that when I sing 
along to a song I like, I find that most melodies 
with lyrics repeat one note several times as part 
of the main melodic phrase. Usually this is due 
to syllables being fit into a musical rhythm. 
When I read aloud from a book or a poem, I 
notice that the melodic arc of the speaking 
voice does exactly the same thing. 

Example 2 is the opening to my composi- 
tion “The Plum for Courage,” inspired by Mor- 
row’s meeting with a friend in Japan, described 
in a passage from her book North to the Orient. 
In this account of a layover during a survey 
flight through Asia, she has a conversation 
about symbolism and is told that the plum is a 
cultural representation of courage. Initially 
confused, she asks why, and is told that the 
symbolic reference for courage comes from 
the fact that plum trees blossom while there is 
still snow on the ground. 

I thought about this a lot and wanted to 
figure out a way to imply Morrow’s perspective 
in this conversation within a miniature guitar 


piece. By saying “the plum for courage” out 
loud, I imagined hearing this as she would 
have, and I noted that my speaking pitch went 
“the [low] plum for cour- [higher and the 
same pitch] -age [low].” I did not want to rep- 
licate this melodic speech pattern exactly, as it 
would take me into more of a technical land- 
scape and away from an emotive one. 


charlic rauh 


However, I did want the piece to evoke the 
experience of hearing this beautiful phrase, so 
I decided to start with a rhythm that felt 
similar to speech, repeating a major third 
double-stop of G-B three times before chang- 
ing pitch. I felt that, once more, the use of an 
open string in the middle of a moving chord 
voice would provide a dreamy, inquisitive 
feeling, so I opted to use an open G string 


between a lower fretted G and higher fretted D. 
Then, I moved this parallel fifth down a half 
step, to F# and C#, while keeping the G ringing 
in dissonance before temporarily resolving to an 
E minor voicing. In this opening, I use speech- 
like rhythm combined with parallel movements, 
dissonance, and temporary resolution to experi- 
ence curiosity, wonder, and eagerness to hear 
what comes next. 


RESPECTING SILENCE 

Now let’s have a look at the entire composi- 
tion (Example 3). In “The Plum for 
Courage,” I use a pick in coordination with 
my ring and middle fingers, but it could just as 
easily be played fingerstyle. This piece favors 
double-stop voicings in multiple passages, 
allowing for melodic focus in the delivery 
without big chords. Sometimes the lack of 
harmonic support can add to the effect of a 
melody, leaning instead on intention, 
dynamics, and tone to create impact. Perhaps 
the most important element of this music is 
to always consider, and respect, dead air. 
Allow notes to decay completely before 
moving to the next phrase. Creating a narra- 
tive in the solo guitar context depends on a 
deep connection to natural speech and train 
of thought. Allow space for these things as 
you compose. 


Charlie Rauh is a guitarist-composer, producer, 
and engineer based in Queens, New, York. 
charlierauh.com 
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VIDEO LESSON 
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Dream Sequences 


BY LISA LIU 


he augmented arpeggio is one of the 

most beautiful sounds in Western music. 
With its dreamlike quality, this sonority is 
often used in television shows and movies to 
accompany alternate universe and dream 
scenes. The French impressionist composer 
Claude Debussy used the augmented arpeggio 
extensively in his compositions, in which he 


When working on these augmented 
arpeggios, try the three-times-in-a-row 
rule: If you can play something per- 
fectly three consecutive times, then you 
know you’ve got it down. 
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created cascades of watery sounds. Following 
in the line of Debussy, Django Reinhardt used 
these arpeggios in his improvisations. 

In this Weekly Workout, we’ll first look at 
how augmented arpeggios are constructed, and 
then play through some fretboard exercises that 
you can also use as patterns and lines for 
soloing and composing in any style. 


Before you pick up your guitar, let’s review a 
little basic theory. An augmented triad contains 
a major third (four half steps) between each of 
its notes. It can also be thought of as a major 
triad (1 3 5), but with a raised fifth (1 3 #5). 
A C augmented triad is spelled C E G# and 
written as either Caug or C+. [AG always uses 
the former symbol. —ed.] To get an augmented 


Lisa Liu 
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dominant seventh chord, just add the flatted 
seventh to any augmented triad. So, a C aug- 
mented seventh chord is spelled C E G# Bb and 
the symbol is Caug7 or C+7. 

When learning these arpeggios for the first 
time, remember to practice slowly and main- 
tain the same fingering each time you play. This 
will help you get familiar with their shapes 


Play the arpeggios in this lesson at 
varying dynamic levels. For example, 
start at a soft volume and end loudly, or 
vice versa. This will help make the exer- 
cises musical, rather than mechanical. 
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Example 1 
Gaug 
te te te 
o—* o—= e+ = 
di di di 
fret-hand &% 
fingering: 3 2 1 3 2 2 etc. 
3 11 
4 8 12 
4 8 12 
1 5 9. 13 
2 6 10 
3 7 11 
Example 2 
Gaug o 
eo te o ———_ [— fe o Co 
nm te. LL ———s te. f te 
rd td eo td eo 
be i : 
———<— te te $e 
et 
4 2 A 2 3 etc. 
7 3 11 7 15—11 
4 12 
8 12 
1 9 5 13 9 
2 6 10 
3 11 
Example 3 
G aug7 
rey 
oe ae ° o te e f 
id te oe 
2 1 4 2 2 4 etc. 
7 
4—6 8 
4. 8—10 
9 
2 6 6 8 
3 7 
Example 4 
Gaug 
aw 2 tt 2 #£ 
> +e a e — 
te oS . 
—t ————— 
= @ @ a 
Hl 4 3 4 3 2 3 1 2 3 2 2 HE 2 2 a 2 1 
7 11 11 
8 12 12 
4 8 12 
5 5 9 
6 6 
3 7 7 
Example 5 
Gaug 
e te 2 3 
c e fC @ @ 3 3 
r ss 
1 
— ——— ae e — — = ———. 
Se — te oe oe 
3 3 = 
3 — @ @ = 
4 1 2 1 2 2 HE 2 2 2 4 1 2 3 2 3 4 HE 2 3 
15—11 11 7 
12 12 8 4 
12 8 8 4. 4. 
5 5 1 
6 6 2 
7 3 
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while building them in your muscle memory. If 
you're playing on a 12-fret guitar, you can elim- 
inate playing the higher notes above the 12th 
fret. Lastly, these exercises can be played either 
fingerstyle or with a flatpick, using alternate 
picking for two notes on the same string and 
downstrokes for everything else. 

Now try some exercises based on a Gaug 
triad (G B D#). The first bar of Example 1 
starts on the root (G), the second bar on the 
third (B), and the third bar on the augmented 
fifth (G#). Notice that even though you are 
starting on a different chord member in each 
measure, the intervallic construction is 
exactly the same; that’s due to the augmented 
triad’s symmetrical arrangement, a stack of 
major thirds. 

Example 2 is a descending arpeggio that 
starts with the highest note in each hand posi- 
tion of the arpeggio pattern. Lastly, Example 3 


Beginners’ Tip #3 


There are only two whole tone scales, 
and Example 9 contains all of the aug- 
mented arpeggios in the F whole tone 


scale. Similar to this exercise, try 
playing these arpeggios in the other 
whole tone scale, starting on C (Caug, 
Daug, Eaug, F#aug, G#aug, A#aug). You 
will then have played the augmented 
arpeggios in all 12 keys. 


takes your through a G augmented seventh 
arpeggio (G B D# F). Notice the added color 
that the flatted seventh provides. Anticipate the 
larger intervals in the same position by stretch- 
ing your hand open. 


WEEK TWO 

This week, we focus on creating sequences and 
patterns using augmented arpeggios. Example 4 
is a pattern reminiscent of how Debussy would 
use an augmented arpeggio in his compositions 
like “Doctor Gradus ad Parnassum” (from the 
Children’s Corner piano suite). Slightly more 
difficult with its descending eighth-note trip- 
lets, Example 5 shows yet another way of exer- 
cising on the G augmented triad. 

The next two examples switch to a C aug- 
mented triad. Example 6 is a descending 
pattern starting on the chord’s third (E), up 
at fret 12. Also descending, Example 7 uses 
four-note sequences to create a cascading 
effect. Again, look ahead and plan for the 
large interval jumps. If a transition feels 
awkward, practice slowly until it feels effort- 
less and natural. 


WEEK THREE 

This week’s exercise creates patterns com- 
bining augmented arpeggios with lines from 
the whole tone scale. [For a Weekly Workout 
on this symmetrical scale, see the December 
2017 issue. —ed.]. Example 8 emphasizes the 
G augmented arpeggio, along with the G whole 


tone scale (G A B C# D# E F). The pattern starts 
on the root (G) and descends using a G 
augmented ninth arpeggio with the addition of 
the raised fourth (C#). 

Example 9 outlines all augmented arpeggios 
within the F whole tone scale (F G A B Db Bb). 
The pattern starts by descending through an 
F augmented triad (F A C#), then climbs a Gaug 
arpeggio in bar 2, moves down to Aaug (A C# 
E#), and so on. Finish this week off with 
Example 10, which is based on an A aug- 
mented arpeggio with the raised fourth (D#) 
played in descending, then ascending, order. 


WEEK FOUR 

This week, let’s apply the augmented arpeggios 
in a jazz context. Example 11 is based on a 
ii-V-I progression (Dm7—Gaug7-Cmaj7) in the 
key of C major. Over the V chord, a descending 
G augmented triad (G B D#) is used starting on 
the raised fifth (D#). The tension provided by 
the Gaug chord resolves nicely on the root (C) 


Beginners’ Tip #4 


Once you’ve gotten comfortable with 
the exercises in this lesson, try creating 


your own augmented patterns and 
moving them around on the neck in 
major thirds (four frets up or down). 
Add the raised fourth or ninth of any 
chord for color and variation. 


Example 6 
Caug 
fe 6 es ep, 
_— See Soe 
eee 
te o e =, 
bl | - os * oS oe 
te a ff" soo. 
4142 42 2 2 2 1_ 242412232 2 34 4 2 832 2 83 3 
12—8. 8 
9 9. 9. 5 
9 9 2 5 
6 6 6 2 
i‘ 7 3 3 
8 4. 4—0. 4——0 
Example 7 
Caug 
eo 
fe, # ~» fe, rd Lt 
Zz = — = | 
o os oo 
oes te te sz 
4# 4a 2 2 414 2 2 3 2 2 3 41414 2 3 4 4 2 3 2 3 4 2 3 4 
12—8 8 
9 5 5 1 
9 9 5 5 1 
10 6 6 2 2 2 
7 3 3 3 
‘4 4—0-: 
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Example 8 
Gaug 
— te = 
a ete = 
rs a = ——— 
ad ns te ES, 
we 
al 1 3 4 3 14 3 13 141 3 2 14 3 3 2 1 3 3 1 3 3 3 
o—5 7—9—11 15 
4—6 4. 
4—6 4—6 
57 5 
6—8—2—4 2—4—-6 
3 
Example 9 
Faug Gaug Aaug 
@ ra 
o ————— e 
te ——— =i Ws ———— 
fo— a 
—t ——— Le —t 
4 2 2 2 3 4 1 4 Hy 4 3 2 4 1 etc. 
1 5 
2 4. 6 
2 4. 6 
3 5 7 
4 6 8 
5 1 5 3 7 9: 5 9 
Baug Dbaug Ebaug 
e 
4 otf be _ - be & 2 
| xo i {_ eo _ st. @ T= == 
6 o ze? —— oe wz i ao? = = — 
zw — _——— al Cd 
ot be ve = 
I—11 9 11i—15 13 
8 10 12 
8 10: 12 
5—9 11 13 
6 12 10—14 
7 13—9— 13 11 
Example 10 
Aaug 
oe oe 
te te te 2 . te te He 
te oe te a — te $e tz 
@ te oe _—— 
4 2 2 1 3 4 2 3 ay 1 2 1 3 3 2 3 3 3 2 4 
13—11 9 9 11—® 13 
10 6 10 
8 6 8 10 
7 7 
8 6 4. 4. 6 8 
5 
Example 11 
Dm7 Gaug7 Cmaj7 
oe 
eo 2 fF fe eo 
—— ———— oe a=e —— eo 
te wv e 
4 4 2 4 4 2 4 4 141 2 2 2 3 4 1 21443 141 4 1 4 
11—7 
10—12—13 8 
9—10—12 8 : 
10 7—10: 10—7—10. 
11—7 8 
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of the Cmaj7 chord in the following measure. 
Moving to the key of EF Example 12 is 
another ii-V-I progression (Gm7-Caug7- 
Fmaj7). The V chord is negotiated with a C 
augmented seventh chord (C E G# Bb), 
resolved by the Fmaj7 chord’s fifth (C). 
Example 13 is a ii-V_I in the key of D with 
what is known in jazz as a tritone substitution. 
The usual V chord (Aaug7) is replaced with 


one whose root is three whole steps away 
(Eb aug 7). The Eb augmented triad (Eb G B) 
here includes the raised fourth (A#), and 
the triad resolves on the Dmaj7 chord’s 
third (F#). 

At first, practice slowly with a metro- 
nome. Once the line feels comfortable to 
play, try playing it with a backing track of 
the chords. To really incorporate and 


master the line, play it in all 12 keys. Notice 
how the line changes in timbre and how it 
feels different to play in various locations 
on the neck. 


Lisa Liu is a guitarist and composer based in 
Brooklyn, New York. Her music is available on 
all major streaming platforms and at her 
website, lisaliuguitar.com. 


Example 12 
Gm7 Caug7 F maj7 
ree et eo 
o be eo» 5 - He e a — 
p ¢ + 2 o } 
o ae a 
a a 
2 4 4 1 3 3 2 2 1 1 2 2 1 3 1 3 
5 4 3 ‘4 8 6 ‘4 6 
6 3 5 6 5 
3 5 5 7 
5 6 7 
Example 13 
Em7 Ebaug7 Dmaj7 
ra 
re e a 
— eee eee ——__— _ oe @ o—* 
———— ———_———— ——— ———— 
ee oe 
1 4 3 1 4 3 1 2 Al 3 3 2 2 4 3 2 
12—10 
7 8 10: 10: 
7 8 11 
9 7 5 7 9 
10—9 5 6 


TAKE IT TO THE NEXT LEVEL 


For an extra challenge, try this sequence based on a G augmented arpeggio. It’s a four-note pattern that also includes notes 


within the G whole tone scale. 


Gaug 
el 


fe ett et 


te ote 


oe 


aI 


ste aie se = a 


4432143 2 


1432143 2 


——— 


Lele! 


1432143 2 


41432143 2 


11 9 15 13 
10 12 14 
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Harvest Moon 


BY JEFFREY PEPPER RODGERS 


ne of Neil Young’s best-loved songs, 
O “Harvest Moon” made its debut as the 
title track of his multi-platinum album from 
1992. With its graceful melody and romantic 
glow, the song has remained a staple of Young’s 
acoustic repertoire ever since, and has been 
adopted by many others as well—sung at 
countless weddings and song circles and widely 
covered by other artists. A particular favorite of 
mine is Cassandra Wilson’s dreamy interpreta- 
tion on the album New Moon Daughter. 

Young wrote “Harvest Moon” as a tribute to 
his then-wife, Pegi—also an inspiration for 
“Unknown Legend,” from the same album, 
which recounts how they met when she was a 
waitress in a diner near his home in northern 
California. Always drawn to extremes, Young 
released the mellow, acoustic-based Harvest 
Moon after a long stretch of raucous and 
rocking electric albums. Revisiting the country/ 
folk vibe of Harvest from 20 years earlier, Young 
enlisted many of the same musicians for the 
Harvest Moon sessions, including Ben Keith on 
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steel guitar, Tim Drummond on bass, Kenny 
Buttrey on drums, and Linda Ronstadt on 
backup vocals. On “Harvest Moon,” the band 
falls into a gently swaying groove that per- 
fectly matches the song’s invitation to a lover 
to go dancing. 

As with so many of Young’s songs, the 
“Harvest Moon” guitar part, in dropped-D 
tuning, is simple yet memorable, and it works 
just as well solo as with other instrumentation. 
The D A D tuning of the low strings allows you 
to play an open-string D drone in the bass and 
go up the neck on the high strings for the song’s 
signature riff: a Dadd9 to D6/9 to Dmaj7 (see 
riff 1 in the notation). This riff serves as an 
intro and interlude and also pops up in the 
second half of the verses. 

The verses kick off with a Em7, and Young 
sometimes hammers onto the chord shape, as 
shown in the verse rhythm example. From the 
Em7, he plays another D chord riff, this time 
in open position—see riff 2. In measure 2 of 
this riff, use a first-finger barre to hold down 
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Neil Young 


the strings at the second fret. For the chords, 
strum with your fingers or a pick, with a light 
touch. Use an alternating down-up strum 
for the eighth notes, placing the downstrums 
on the beats. 

On the album version, a second guitar 
(presumably lap steel) adds a sweet harmonics 
lick outlining the Em7 chord. To play it, touch 
the 12th-fret natural harmonics successively 
on the first, second, third, and fourth strings, 
then move quickly to the seventh-fret har- 
monic on the fifth string (touching the 12th- 
fret harmonics with your fourth finger and the 
seventh-fret harmonic with your index makes 
the shift easier). Even when performing solo, 
Young sometimes plays the harmonics instead 
of strumming the Em7. 

As a postscript to the song’s backstory, Neil 
and Pegi Young’s marriage did ultimately end 
after 36 years—they divorced in 2014—and 
Pegi passed away from cancer in 2019. But 
“Harvest Moon” lives on as a celebration of 
romantic love in full bloom. AG 


JOEL BERNSTEIN/WARNER RECORDS 


HARVEST MOON WORDS AND MUSIC BY NEIL YOUNG 


Chords 
Dropped-D tuning (D A D GB E) 


Riff 1 


=) 


Daaag Deyo 


4 
Dadag Deyo Dmaj7 Em7 *y z = - a = 
000210 000230 000321 230000 - a a L a a a a a 
@| 10 fr. eT] 11 fr. 9 fr. Th wo V a VY 
t oe L 2 
*Strum: Fi ms Yom mV V Vom Vv 
Ge A7sus4 A7 
000132 230000 x01030 x01030 AG af 76 
+ 141—11—/_ + 11 A +—}+—-+ 
ee . 0 0. 0 
0 0 0 
* ™ = down; \ = up 
Verse rhythm Riff 2 Harmonics 
Em7 D Em7 
oo 
Cr 
iy Le EE Ea z wo 2 oz = $ nN nN 4 : 2 > 
eee, A == 
—t $ o_@ a. ad i 
s aH sai CO + Es Y | y V eee 
pS oe oe 
me om VmeVvV mm my vom me omVvV ey V vooV yooV VV VV 
0—0—0: 0 2 12 
0—0—0: 0 3 2—2 3 12 
0—0: 0 0+ tt 2—+-/-+- f- 2—2 2 12 
——0—0 0 : 0—2 4 12 
0—2—2 2 0 0 7 
0—2 2 0 0 
Intro riff 1 Chorus Em7 
||: Daddg9 =D6/9 ~Dmaj7 A7sus4 2. When we were strangers 
Dadd9 D6/9  Dmaj7 :|| Because I’m still in love with you D riff 2 
A7 | watched you from afar 
Em7 | want to see you dance again Em7 
1. Come a little bit closer A7sus4 When we were lovers 
D riff 2 Because I’m still in love with you D riff 2 
Hear what I have to say A7 | loved you with all my heart 
Em7 On this harvest moon Ge 
Just like children sleeping But now it’s getting late 
D riff 2 Interlude D riff 1 
We could dream this night away ||: Daddo9 D6/9 Dmaj7 And the moon is climbing high 
G6 Dadd9 D6/9_ Dmaj7 || G6 


But there’s a full moon rising 
D riff 1 
Let’s go dancing in the light 
G6 
We know where the music’s playing 
D riff 1 
Let’s go out and feel the night 


| want to celebrate 
D riff 1 
See it shining in your eye 


Chorus 


Solo 


Ge Driff2 Ge Driffi 


Outro-Chorus 


Copyright © 1992 Hipgnosis Side A and Silver Fiddle Music. All Rights Administered by Hipgnosis Songs Group. All Rights Reserved. Used by Permission. Reprinted by permission of Hal Leonard LLC. 
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When Irish Eyes 


Are Smiling 


A challenging chord-melody arrangement using 


the fretboard’s full range 
BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


ost guitarists know the name Ernie Ball 
M through those strings that come in 
brightly colored packaging with distinctive 
lettering, but few are aware of the Ball family’s 
history in American music. Ernest Ball (1878- 
1927), paternal grandfather of the late entrepre- 
neur Ernie Ball, was a singer-songwriter whose 
best-known work is the music for the song 
“When Irish Eyes Are Smiling” (1912). 

Northern California-based guitarist and com- 
poser Gretchen Menn based this lovely chord- 
melody arrangement of the song on a version 
that vocalist Bing Crosby recorded in 1939. 
While Crosby’s interpretation is in F# major, 
Menn transposed it to the more guitar-friendly 


key of E, which also provides a cipher. “It 
makes the tonic and dominant E and B, respec- 
tively, which is fitting, as those are the initials 
both of the Ernie Ball company and the com- 
poser,” she explains. 

Menn plays her arrangement on a 14-fret 
cutaway guitar by luthier Stephen Strahm, 
venturing up to the instrument’s highest 
regions, but with a bit of finesse it should 
work on any 14-fret without a cutaway. If 
needed, you could easily transfer some of the 
notes to lower positions—for instance, in bar 
12, play the G# on string 2, fret 9; the last two 
notes in bar 16 on frets 9 and 11 of string 2; 
and in bar 31, the 12th-fret A either as a 


Ernest Ball 


ES 


a 


natural harmonic or open string; and the very 
last note as a harmonic on string 1, fret 7. 

The most challenging aspect of the arrange- 
ment is making the melody sing. Menn recom- 
mends checking out vocal versions of the song, 
and imagining the words as you play it. “My 
biggest tip for bringing out the melody is to use 
your ears,” she adds. “Wanting to hear it will 
force you to make choices—both conscious and 
subconscious—that will bring that melody to 
where you feel it should be.” AG 


WHEN IRISH EYES ARE SMILING MUSIC BY ERNEST BALL 


Moderately 
E/c¢ 


Gdim7 Gim7 


D#aim7 


ae Hi ae a 


let ring throughout 


Hi 


_r 
ae: 


B 2 12 10—9 i 4 5 10 11 12 7 5 7 
9 6 11 11 14—13 5 
9 7 13 7 
11 0 9 10: 11 6 
% 
Es Baug J E Fim7 EE ——_——___ 
6 —_—_ 
ys g z dd —- . 
fog ey SSS eee 
ee ig 7? 
9 2 0 12 9 9 7 9 12 
9 9 0 9 9 
11 1 9 7 9 
0 2 7 9 7 11 
7 0 => 


This arrangement copyright © 2017 Gretchen Menn. All Rights Reserved. Used by Permission. 
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WATCH GRETCHEN MENN PERFORM “WHEN IRISH EYES ARE SMILING” 
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12 14 12 42-12-12— 12-12-12——_1 2-1 2-1 2—_™- 12-12-12 
14 1314 14 16 13 9 
15 12 14 9 
14 13 9 
13 11 
7 
** Produce harmonic with picking- 
hand thumb and finger. 
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John Hardy 


Tackling Lead Belly’s seminal interpretation 


of a traditional murder ballad 
BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


s with anything else, the internet is rife 

with misinformation when it comes to 
guitar tablature. Case in point are numerous 
transcriptions of Lead Belly’s “John Hardy,” in 
which the tuning is indicated as down a whole 
step. But a quick listen to the folk-blues legend’s 
1940 Library of Congress version of this tradi- 
tional song reveals a low B, suggesting that the 
guitar is in fact tuned down two and a half steps, 
lowest string to highest, B E A D F¥B. 

This makes good sense, as it wasn’t really 
until the folk boom of the 1960s that 12-string 
guitars were commonly played in standard 
tuning. Before then, 12-strings had longer scale 
lengths and were tuned low and played as bari- 
tone instruments; Lead Belly and Blind Willie 
McTell being among the most noted players. 


Though Lead Belly recorded his interpreta- 
tion of “John Hardy” on a 12-string, it will also 
work on a six-string, whether down-tuned or in 
standard tuning. In the intro section, the guitar- 
ist plays a ten-bar figure that contains every- 
thing you need to play the entire song. He 
makes a simple I-V progression sound compel- 
ling with a melody based around compact open 
C and G chord shapes (sounding as G and D, 
due to the slackened tuning). 

The guitar melody mirrors that of the voice, 
its bright major quality in tension with the 
song’s darker lyrics about a murderer who was 
hanged in the late 1890s. Note that Lead Belly 
never plays the 12-string part exactly the same 
way twice, and that his arrangement has a 
nonstandard form: like the intro, the first and 


Lead Belly 


WILLIAM P. GOTTLIEB/LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


sixth verses are ten measures long, but the 
other verses are 14. For those lengthier sec- 
tions, just add a four-bar tag by repeating the 
last two bars of the intro figure. 

As with learning any traditional song, be 
sure to reference some of the many other 
recordings of “John Hardy”—by everyone from 
Bill Frisell to Joni Mitchell to Tony Rice—for 
further inspiration. AG 


JOHN HARDY TRADITIONAL 


Tuning: B E A D F# B 
Intro/Interlude 


dn 120 


C G C G 
Oh yse = SoS 
S AH 444 « 
2S eS Se oe eg _———— 
“— 
¢0} 0 0—+-+ {0} 0—+++ + 0 
2—3—3—2 0—0———0 0 {0}—2—3—3—2 
3 0—142—2 3—3 3 
3 3 
gM G 
& 
ZH 7 
=a = SS SS SS SS 
a a ae ee aT ee ee ee ey 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
{0}——0 0 0++ 0 0 0 0 0 0—+-+ 
{0} -2—3—3—2 0—0————0 0 ——_0—— 0 ——__0—— 0 0 
3—3—3 3 o—1 12 12 12 12 
3 3 0—3 3 


This transcription copyright © 2022 String Letter Publishing. 
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PETE MADSEN TEACHES LEAD BELLY'S “JOHN HARDY” 
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Verse 
guitar cont. simile 
: C G 
e- 
= = g oo at a a s 
oe. im V- | | o_o: oe. 
1. John Har - dy, he was a des-’prate lit-tle man.__ He 
6. I’ve been to the east, I’ve been o the west. I’ve 
SS ee 
rae ake vg = v v 
nS 4 cd 
0 0 0 O0—0—0—0—O 0 
0 0 0 O0—0—0—0—O 0 
> 0——_ 0 0 0 O0—0—0—0—O 0 
1/2 1/2 0 
3 0 3 3 
a3. C G G 
eo oe — 
; x z x a ; o—_-—_—¢ 
Y - —, - ——See 
car - ried two guns ev - ‘ry day. He shot a man on the West Vir - gin-ia_line._. Ought-a 
been this whole wide’ world a - round. I've been to the East’ Riv-er and I’ve been bap tized. Now 
47 Fine 
_— — = — _— —t 
+ + oe o—e_e_|? + oe — as ¢ oe eoeeitd oe 
o o. 
seen John Har-dy get-tin’ a - way, poor boy. Ought-a seen John Har-dy get-ting a - way. 2. John 
take me to my _ hang ing ground, Lord, Lord. Take me to my hang -_ ing ground. 
21 Cc G C 
: — = e e z : . e e @. oe z 
: o —_— o 
— — a 
Hard - y went up - on that Free - stone Bridge. There he thought he was free. Up 
3.—5. See additional lyrics. 
eo G 
a a © o te e be te be Fe e rr 
S i — = ooo oe 5 4 o o o z 
stepped a  de-pu-ty andhe caught him by the arm, say-ing, “John-ny, come and go with me, poor boy. 
29 
T n T n —— T n T n 
be—te—be—te—— ———- = SS —————— ————— 
Ns eT 
John -ny, come and go with __ me. John - ny, come and go with me, poor, boy. 
1.-3. 4. 
a4 D.C. al Fine 
— — 7 
tw a # - e oe eg z o = |; is z | 
“8 — —S— 
John - ny, come and go with __ me. 3. John die. Go a-head and die. 
3. John Hardy had a mother and a father too 4. John Hardy had a pretty little wife 5. John Hardy was standing in his cell 


He sent for them to come and go his bail 


There was not no bail allowed for the murderin’ man 


They shaved John Hardy back in jail, po’ boy 
And they shaved John Hardy back in jail 

And they shaved John Hardy back in jail, po’ 
They shaved John Hardy back in jail 


boy 


The dresses that she wore was blue 

She come to the jailhouse with a loud shout 
Saying, “Johnny | been true to you, po’ boy 
Johnny | been true to you 

Johnny | been true to you, po’ boy 

Johnny | been true to you” 


With tears a-rolling down his eyes 

I’ve been the death of a many po’ boy 
And now | am ready to die, Lord, Lord 
Now | am ready to die 

And now | am ready to die, Lord, Lord 
And now | am ready to die 
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| Had to 
Go There 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


hen it comes to alternate tunings, Will 
Ackerman is one of the most adventure- 
some guitarists out there—so much that he 
would not remember which tunings his compo- 
sitions were recorded in if he were not in the 
practice of using careful documentation. Lucky 
for us, Editor at Large Jeffrey Pepper Rodgers 
recorded a video of Ackerman performing one 
of his latest compositions, “I Had to Go There” 
(Positano Songs), confirming the piece’s 
striking tuning of F C Eb Ab C Eb. 
To get into this tuning from standard, raise 
strings 6, 4, 3, and 2 a half step each and string 
5 three half steps; lower string 1 by a half step. 


The open strings should now form an Fm7 
chord. As an easier alternative, starting with 
standard tuning, just raise string 5 a whole step 
and lower string 1 a step; to play along with 
Ackerman’s recording, use a capo at the third, 
rather than second fret. 

“I Had to Go There” is short and simple, but 
rich in harmony. Strings 1-3, which form an Ab 
triad (Ab C EL, due to the capo sounding as a Bb 
chord), are played as open throughout, with a 
series of different bass notes creating a color- 
ful six-chord progression. Ackerman frets a 
majority of the chords by wrapping his thumb 
over the neck, in the manner of the late singer- 
songwriter Richie Havens, to barre the bottom 
two or three strings, but conventional fretting 
technique will work just as well. 

In terms of the right hand, this is the first 
composition that Ackerman has recorded 
without fingerpicks. His preferred pattern is 
shown in the first two bars (p = thumb, i = 
index, and m = middle). Alternatively, you 
could assign your thumb to strings 6-4 and 
your index, middle, and ring fingers to strings 
3, 2, and 1, respectively. Whichever two-bar 
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pattern you use, be sure to play it consis- 
tently throughout. 

While you’re working on this piece, spend 
some time exploring Ackerman’s unique 
tuning on your own, whether improvising or 
composing. Note that the guitarist has issued 
a contest for readers to create new music in 
it—see full details under the tuning challenge 
on page 18. AG 
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Tuning: F C Eb Ab C Eb, Capo II 


2-92 


| HAD TO GO THERE BY WILL ACKERMAN 
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Alan Barnosky 


Bill Cheatham 


BY ALAN BARNOSKY 


iddle tunes are one of the best ways to learn 
flatpicking. They are a big part of the reper- 
toire and also help build technique, illustrate 
theory, and offer opportunities to create your 
own arrangements. Long a favorite at jam 
sessions, “Bill Cheatham” (Example 1) is the 
perfect illustration. The A section (bars 1-9) is 
full of scalar runs that show how to utilize the 
open position G major scale, while the B section 
(bars 10-18) has quick chord changes that 
demonstrate closed shape triads up the neck. 
The G major scale (Example 2) alone may 
sound sterile, but “Bill Cheatham” shows how in 
context this standard scale can form an intricate 
melody. Like many fiddle tunes, the melody is 
diatonic, meaning all of the notes come directly 
from the major scale (with the exception of the 
quick FE; slide in the pickup bar). Notice how the 
A section is an almost linear rising and falling of 
the open G major scale. As the harmonies 
change, the notes that land on downbeats are 
chord tones (like the C, E, and D notes at the 
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beginnings of measures 3, 4, and 8, respec- 
tively). This helps the melody stay consistent 
with the chords of the tune, even though the 
notes are still in the G scale. 

The B section transitions to closed-posi- 
tion triad shapes in measures 10-11 and 
14-15, with these shapes shown above the 
staff. The melody is comprised of arpeggiated 
triads: In measure 10 it is the separate notes 
of a G chord (GB D), followed by the notes of 
the C chord (C EG), and then the D chord (D 
F# A). Notice that even though these are 
chord shapes, it all remains diatonic; there 
are no notes outside of the G scale. 

I like learning the traditional melody of a 
fiddle tune because it allows a deep under- 
standing of how the song works. Once I know 
the melody well, I then experiment with ways 
to alter it so I can have several versions to play 
through and make the tune my own. One pos- 
sibility is to play the melody in a different 
octave. Example 3 moves the closed-position 


shapes from bars 10-11 and 14-15 to the lower 
octave in the open position. While it uses all the 
same notes, the lower octave and open strings 
give it an entirely different quality. 

Another way to alter the melody is to keep 
the same general theme but with different 
notes. Examples 4 and 5 provide two alterna- 
tives for bars 10-11 and 14-15. The former 
figure uses standard open-position chord 
shapes for G, C, and D, while the latter uses 
standard G and C shapes followed by a lovely 
Dsus4 that climbs back to the G tonic. 

With this variety of options you now have a 
number of ways to make “Bill Cheatham” your 
own by mixing and matching. You can also try 
modifying the A section, perhaps by moving it up 
or down an octave (Ex. 3), or playing chord 
shapes in a different register (Exs. 4 and 5). Just 
remember that all the options here are diatonic— 
even within a single major scale, the possibilities 
for experimentation and improvisation are as 
infinite as your imagination allows. AG 


KENDALL BAILEY 
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A classic railroad song about a real-life hero’s tragic end 


BY MAURICE TANI 


ot to be confused with the popular song by 
N the Grateful Dead, “The Ballad of Casey 
Jones,” also known as “Casey Jones, the Brave 
Engineer” or just “Casey Jones,” is one of the 
great traditional American folk songs. Telling 
the story of Jones’ death at the controls of the 
train he was driving, the song has built him into 
a mythical figure like Pecos Bill or Paul Bunyan. 
But Casey Jones was a real person, a highly 
respected train engineer with a reputation for 
always running on time. 

The tragic accident memorialized in “Casey 
Jones” took place on the dark, foggy night 
of April 30, 1900, on the wet tracks outside of 
Vaughan, Mississippi. Rounding a long curve 
into that community at 75 miles per hour, 
fireman Sim Webb spotted the lights of a 
caboose stopped on the track ahead. Jones 
reversed his train’s engine and slammed on its 
air brakes, managing to cut his speed to 45 


mph, but there wasn’t enough track to stop. A 
few hundred feet before impact, the engineer 
told Webb, to jump. Jones managed to avert a 
potentially disastrous crash, saving the lives of 
the passengers but sacrificing his own. 

Soon after the accident, an engine wiper 
named Wallace Saunders created a song about 
Jones and his demise, which he sang around the 
railroad yards to the tune of Jimmie Jones,” a 
popular song of the time. The song passed from 
person to person in the yards, and it evolved as it 
grew in popularity up and down the Illinois 
Central Line. 

In 1909, a pair of vaudeville performers, 
T. Lawrence Seibert and Eddie Newton, published 
it with the title “Casey Jones, the Brave Engineer.” 
Since then there have been dozens of versions of 
the song—by Johnny Cash, Elizabeth Cotten, Pete 
Seeger, Jerry Garcia, and others—with any 
number of alterations to the lyrics and form. The 


Maurice Tani 


basic song is pretty simple, using just four chords, 
but many versions employ devices to keep its 
repetitive form moving, some with increasing 
tempos, and others changing keys. 

My arrangement of “Casey Jones” starts out in 
the key of G major, with a modulation up to A, 
allowing me to keep everything in the friendly 
realm of simple open cowboy chording. It’s best 
played at a moderate pace, for ease of singing— 
this is a rather wordy song! Of course, as always 
with this series, my expectation is that you will 
view this version as a starting point and do what 
feels interesting for you. If you’re comfortable 
with barre chords, you could modulate every 
verse; if you’re a fan of tongue twisters, you could 
gradually crank that tempo up like a runaway 
train down a mountainside. Try the song as a reci- 
tation. Make up your own lyrics. The point is to 
have fun with it. AG 


“The GFA is a true labor of love 
and an expression of love. Everyone 
involved is truly passionate about 
the guitar and about giving to the 
community. The GFA is a heroic act 
of smooth leadership, a successful 
cultural organization that builds 
community, and a shining light 

in todays world that keeps our 


civilization alive.” 
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CASEY JONES TRADITIONAL 


Intro/Basic Strumming Pattern 
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climbed in the cab-in with his or-ders in his hand, said, “This is the trip to the Pro-mised Land.” __ 
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Renaissance Man 


BY MARTIN KEITH 


he late luthier Rick Turner, who died last 
April at 78, had such an illustrious career 
that to fully describe it, one would need to 
write a medium-size book. When Turner began 
modifying and rebuilding electric guitars 
around 1965, the very notion of handmade 
electrics was a novelty. Although the acoustic 
world already had some noted individual 
makers, such as John D’Angelico, the Hauser 
family, and others, electric guitars were by and 
large a commodity item, designed for mass 
production and not taken very seriously by 
“real” instrument makers. 
Turner’s early experiments modifying factory 
guitars (exemplified by his early Peanut and 
Pretzel guitars) led him to co-found Alembic, 
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one of the first and most iconic makers of truly 
custom, handmade electric guitars and basses. 
During Turner’s tenure at Alembic, he designed 
and built instruments for the Grateful Dead, 
David Crosby, Jefferson Airplane, Stanley Clarke, 
and many other legendary players. He also col- 
laborated with Owsley “Bear” Stanley to rewire 
and enhance classic Fender amps, design and 
implement the Grateful Dead’s famous “Wall of 
Sound” PA system, develop new techniques for 
live recording, and explore new technologies in 
the recording studio. This would have been 
enough to constitute a full career—but Turner 
was barely getting started. 

Following his departure from Alembic, 
Turner spent time as a cabinetmaker, repair 


Rick Turner with his Renaissance Nylon model 


and restoration luthier, and head of R&D for 
Gibson’s product development, before found- 
ing what would become his final venture, 
Turner Guitars. Best known for the Model 1 
guitar, a compact electric that has been the 
longtime favorite of Fleetwood Mac’s Lindsey 
Buckingham, the company also produces acous- 
tic guitars, solidbody basses, ukuleles, and the 
very popular Renaissance thinline acoustic- 
electric instruments. 

Turner Guitars represented the perfect 
synthesis of the luthier’s varied experiences— 
a marriage of big-factory efficiency and hand- 
made attention to detail. He regularly rolled 
his eyes about the cork-sniffing world of high- 
end lutherie, preferring instead to keep his 
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focus on how to make the player happier, 
make the instrument better, and keep the bills 
and the employees paid. Turner saw the value 
of modern manufacturing techniques like CNC, 
particularly when combined with his brilliant 
talent for jigs, fixturing, and process design. 
However, he was also as careful and obsessive 
about details and quality as any one-person 
boutique builder—more so, in some cases, 
because he knew all too well how quickly 
problems can scale up when producing dozens 
of instruments a month. 

Any builder of electric and acoustic guitars 
who is sufficiently schooled in their history can 
see Turner’s influence in countless places. Fea- 
tures that are now commonplace in both hand- 
made and factory guitars began as experiments, 
spurred by Turner’s playful curiosity—onboard 
active electronics, carbon-fiber neck reinforce- 
ments (and even solid carbon-fiber necks), 
brass hardware, low-impedance magnetic 
pickups, piezo pickups, modern finishes—the 
list goes on and on. 

Turner’s work in the realm of electronics led 
to a collaboration with Seymour Duncan called 
D-TAR, or Duncan-Turner Acoustic Research, 
resulting in a line of very high-performing 
acoustic pickup systems. When digital model- 
ing was just beginning to become a marketable 
idea in amplification, Turner decided to apply 
the technology to acoustic instruments, creating 
the short-lived but decidedly impressive D-TAR 
Mama Bear—a box that created convincing 
sonic replicas of about a dozen classic acoustic 
guitars. As with so many of his projects, he 
plowed the knowledge gained from this effort 
back into his understanding of the mechanics of 
acoustic tone production, pushing his acoustic 
designs even further forward. 

Few luthiers would be willing to take on 
the challenge of building an acoustic guitar 
for an Antarctic voyage, but Turner did so 
with glee, making an instrument for Henry 
Kaiser that could not only survive the most 
extreme conditions but would still sound 
good. The features Turner developed for this 
somewhat extreme project (internal carbon 
flying buttress bracing and a three-point 
adjustable neck) became standard on his 
acoustics thereafter, because, as he said, “If 
it’s better, it’s better.” 

Alongside Turner’s relentless desire to inno- 
vate, he had a deep understanding and appre- 
ciation for vintage instruments and their 
particular magic. His decades spent as a repair 
and restoration luthier granted him deep 
knowledge and experience with the finest 
Martins and Gibsons, and he was a trove of 
knowledge about their quirks and qualities. 
However, Turner also looked further afield to 


lesser-known vintage brands—he was a particu- 
lar champion of the incredible Howe-Orme 
instruments, whose adjustable neck joints and 
barrel-shaped tops clearly influenced his own 
designs. (See Great Acoustics on page 82.) 
Turner was a fixture in the online lutherie 
community, always there to share information, 
and often more than willing to suggest a differ- 
ent approach. His contributions were occasion- 
ally a little blunt, but the information he shared 
was invariably backed up with years of real- 
world trial, error, and development. Despite his 
advanced lutherie pedigree, he was a regular 


Any builder 
of electric 
and acoustic 
guitars who 
is sufficiently 
schooled in 
their history 
can see 
Turner’s 
influence 
in countless 
places. 


fixture at acoustic music festivals, where many 
a young picker was lucky enough to wander 
into his booth and get a quick repair or adjust- 
ment from one of the very best. Reglue a bridge 
on a ten-year-old’s uke? No problem—and 
often no charge. 

The first time I ever corresponded with a 
“real luthier,” it was with Turner. I had a question 
about adding carbon-fiber reinforcements to 
stiffen a wobbly bass neck, and it seemed 
obvious to try asking one of the people who 
introduced that technique to the field. He gra- 
ciously replied to an unsolicited email from a 
college student and took the time to explain not 
just specifically how it should be done but why. 
That email was long ago lost to an ancient email 
address, but I very much wish I still had it. 


The community of luthiers is marked by a 
uniquely collaborative and collegial atmosphere, 
in which would-be competitors freely share 
information, support, and advice. Throughout 
his career, Tuner helped to set this tone by 
taking the time to help other people understand 
what he already knew, to move them forward in 
their knowledge and ability as instrument 
makers, and to keep the field alive and thriving. 
He remained active, productive, and vividly 
curious until the day he left us, and echoes of his 
work will reverberate in the field for many, 
many years to come. Not many instrument 
makers will leave such a legacy. 

What follows are remembrances by two 
close friends and cohorts—Flip Scipio, a luthier 
and repair tech based in Brooklyn, New York, 
and Will Bezard, the foreman at Turner Guitars 
in Santa Cruz, California. 


A GREAT CONCEPTUAL ARTIST 

While pondering the recent loss of the extraor- 
dinarily talented Rick Turner, I remember a 
particular conversation I had with him about 
an illustrious colleague’s curious form of 
craftsmanship. Rick chuckled and said, “Oh, 
you're talking about a conceptual artist,” 
which struck me as a very interesting quip for 
somebody like him to make, since in my 
humble opinion Turner was one of the greatest 
and original conceptual artists I ever had the 
honor to meet. 

This was the thing about Rick that always 
caught my attention: Whatever he was talking 
about, even if it sounded a bit outlandish or 
overcomplicated to a person of lesser artistic im- 
agination, he had the technical and artistic 
chops to back it up all the way to the bank 
and back to one of his shops. Thinking about 
Rick, how much he knew about so many 
things and how eager he was to share his 
experience with anybody who was prepared 
to listen, I can never escape the feeling of 
having peered at someone planting a flag on 
top of Mount Knowledge, while I was still 
wrestling my backpack at Camp Calamity. 

The very first time I met Rick was some- 
time in the early 1990s, during a NAMM show, 
which, if you’re unfamiliar with one, could be 
described as a cross between a four-alarm fire 
in a pet shop and a virtual aspirin advertise- 
ment. To avoid the pentatonic mayhem of the 
main exhibition hall, Rick had wisely booked a 
hotel where one could actually see and hear 
something—which in his room was a big, dark- 
looking Gibson that had an odd-looking con- 
traption burrowing itself into the guitar’s 
rosewood bridge. It turned out to be one of 
Rick’s many new pickup designs and it 
sounded really good, as did this arcane 
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instrument that I had never seen before. Rick 
explained that it was a mid-1930s Roy Smeck 
Hawaiian steel-string guitar that he had con- 
verted from the original lap-style playing con- 
figuration to a conventional setup. I asked him 
if he was worried that people might be put off 
by the overt modification to the bridge of a 
rare vintage instrument such as the Smeck. His 
voice changed from quite soft to acerbic and 
louder, and he fired off, “Do you want to play 
the guitar on stage and sound good or not?” 

That sentence has stuck with me ever since. I 
instinctively understood that Rick was walking 
the highwire over the abyss between the per- 
ceived value of vintage instruments and common 
sense. After all, Rick might be known to a lot of 
folks as the creator of his Model 1 electric guitar 
with a circular pickup, or his Renaissance line of 
fine acoustic guitars, but he also could graft a 
12-string headstock on a Roy Smeck that looked 
like it had been made in Gibson’s Kalamazoo 
factory in 1936. —Flip Scipio 
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Rick was very much someone who retained a 
persistent curiosity and almost childlike sense 
of wonder about not only the guitar but engi- 
neering and invention in general. He was 
always most interested in the next big thing. 
Although he had a deep understanding and 
respect for the instrument-making tradition, he 
remained very forward-thinking and concerned 
with the future of the guitar. 

Rick had an unrivaled sense of humor—for 
instance, often saying, “We gotta move these 
refrigerators/ We gotta move these color TVs,” 
using a line from the Dire Straits song “Money 
for Nothing” line in reference to our production 
lines. If we both came to the threshold of a door 
at the same time going in opposite directions, 
he would bow and say, “Walk this way!”—a ref- 
erence to the Aerosmith song—in a silly voice. 

There were always moments around the 
shop where Rick would engage with his musical 
self, and it was nice to see that depth in him as 


a craftsman and a musician, as well as someone 
who just appreciated the character of sound. 
His example was good affirmation that a goofy 
failed guitarist like me could not only succeed 
in lutherie but offer a particularly helpful per- 
spective to other players by connecting with 
them as musicians. 

All of the building lessons Rick provided 
me—and the guitar history he taught me— 
have informed and solidified my own identity 
as a professional in this world. His perspective 
on instrument making has also colored my per- 
spective in that regard. Rick’s Renaissance line 
is essentially a modular design applied to a 
hybrid guitar that can take the form of pretty 
much any fretted instrument. From those 
unique instruments, I learned the guitar can be 
whatever we'd like it to be. So I hope to keep 
Rick’s spirit alive by pushing invention and 
inspiration in new directions while keeping the 
player’s needs at the center of these novel 
ideas. —Will Bezard AG 
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ASK THE EXPERT 


The Hole 
Truth 


Everything you wanted to 
know about the soundhole’s 
impact on guitar sound 


BY MARTIN KEITH 


I have two acoustic-electric guitars 
with under-the-top pickup systems. 
When playing live with floor moni- 


tors, I generally use a rubber soundhole plug to 
reduce the chance of feedback. I don’t notice it, 
but I’m wondering if the fact that the soundhole 
is closed alters the true acoustic sound of the 
guitar since the sound vibrations are projected 
through the soundhole? —Randy Cummings 


This is a great question, as it 
combines fundamental guitar design 
with practical player-level experi- 


ence. The soundhole is a very important 
feature with big implications for the tone and 
response of the guitar; plugging it will 
certainly have an effect. To understand exactly 
how, let’s start with the essentials. 

The guitar is, at its most basic level, an air 
pump. The strings’ vibrations distort the top (as 
well as the back and sides, though to a lesser 
extent). This changes the volume of air con- 
tained within the body. As this volume increases 
and decreases, air is forced in and out through 
the soundhole, creating the sound you hear. 
That’s why lightly built guitars with more flex- 
ible tops tend to be louder—their surfaces are 
able to distort further, creating greater net 
changes in the airspace within the guitar body. 

Like all enclosures, the body will have a 
series of resonant peaks where it vibrates most 
efficiently. If you’ve ever blown across the mouth 
of a glass bottle, you’ve discovered the resonant 
peak of an air chamber. Due to their complex 
shape and flexible surfaces, guitar bodies have 
more than one peak—the air resonance, which is 
akin to the bottle, as well as an ascending series 
of top and back resonances. Modern makers 


have started to use FFT (Fast Fourier Transform) 
software to analyze these peaks in real time 
while voicing their tops, backs, and assembled 
bodies as a way to both measure and predict the 
ultimate voice of the guitar. 

The main air resonance is most directly 
affected by two main variables—the overall 
volume of the airspace, and the size of the 
soundhole(s). Speaker cabinet designers play 
with this equation constantly when trying to 
design enclosures that will complement the 
particular qualities of a given speaker driver. 
Guitars are fairly unique in their variety of 
sizes—you would almost never see two identi- 
cally tuned violins that were as different in 
size as a parlor guitar and a jumbo—so the 
airspace volume can vary widely. 

A careful guitar designer will scale the 
soundhole to complement the body size, in an 
effort to maintain a balanced response between 
the lowest and highest ranges. Some 


adventurous companies and luthiers have even 
explored the sonic effects of different sound- 
hole geometries—for example, D’Addario’s 
O-Port is an aftermarket soundhole insert with 
a flared horn shape, purported to improve pro- 
jection and clarity (results may vary). The leg- 
endary Spanish luthier Antonio de Torres 
Jurado built many of his instruments with a 
tornavoz, which is a cylindrical tube extending 
below the soundhole into the guitar body. A few 
modern makers such as Tom Ribbecke and 
Mike Kennedy have reintroduced this approach 
into the steel-string field with very promising 
results. 

Since we’re doing a deep dive, let’s also 
touch briefly on soundhole shape and posi- 
tion. The round, centrally located soundhole 
is the most common by far, but some design- 
ers have played with alternate shapes and 
positions quite successfully. On simple air 
chambers, altering the hole’s position does 
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not change the air resonance. The consensus 
at present among most of my colleagues is 
that an untraditional soundhole position can 
most easily contribute to changing the tone of 
the guitar by allowing the builder to brace 
the guitar differently. Soundhole shape is a 
more complex and controversial subject, but 
some experiments indicate that long, narrow 
holes will affect air chambers differently than 
round ones. Once again, speaker cabinet 
design reflects this—some cabinets have slit- 
shaped or shelf ports, whereas others have 
round or tube ports, and each has its own 
particular behavior. 

Here’s a fun experiment to quickly and 
easily illustrate the effect of soundhole size: 
Begin by thumping on the bridge of your 
guitar. You’ll hear a muffled thud, which 
should have an identifiable pitch. It’s often 
easy to find the corresponding pitch on the 
lower strings—I’ve found it anywhere from 
first-fret low F up to Bb or B on smaller guitars. 
Muting the strings with a piece of cloth or 
foam can help with making the pitch more 


The guitar is, at its 
most basic level, an 
air pump. 


audible. Next, continue tapping the bridge 
while moving your other hand gradually over 
the hole, a bit like the moon during an eclipse. 
You will clearly hear the pitch get lower as you 
cover more of the hole. 

This experiment demonstrates one of the 
sometimes counterintuitive realities of guitar 
body tuning—a larger hole will raise the air 
chamber resonance, whereas a smaller one will 
lower it. Since bass frequencies are large waves, 
it is often assumed that a larger hole will sound 
deeper, but the physics show otherwise. I’ve 
had several occasions to discuss this with blue- 
grass guitarists who were inspired to widen the 
soundholes on their dreadnoughts, in an 
attempt to capture the epic tone of Tony Rice’s 
famous Martin D-28 with its enlarged hole. The 
result is often a guitar with a more strident 
upper range, which is not always what the 
player expects. 

Getting back to your question: What happens 
when the soundhole is closed entirely? In this 
case, the air inside the guitar is prevented from 
moving in/out of the hole, and instead acts as a 
pneumatic spring, which counteracts the 


vibration of the body. A rough analogy would be 
to the air inside a balloon—as you squeeze the 
balloon, the air pressure inside it increases. 

If no air is coming out of the hole, why can we 
still hear the guitar? This is mainly because the 
vibrations of the top and back also displace air 
that is outside the guitar, creating pressure waves 
that our ears receive as sound. However, with the 
soundhole sealed up, the internal air spring 
restricts the top and back’s free movement. This is 
why soundhole plugs help reduce feedback—they 
harness the captive air inside the guitar as a tool 
to reduce the top’s ability to vibrate. They also 


lock up the main air resonance, which is the fre- 
quency at which the guitar can (and will!) feed 
back with maximum efficiency when amplified. 
Obviously, there’s a lot to say about a simple 
hole in a guitar! I hope this gives just a taste of 
the complexities that guitarmakers contend 
with when designing and building. This is only 
one of a long, long list of variables that add up 
to create the tones we now consider classic. 
Thankfully, the average soundhole is just large 
enough for me to stuff my arm inside to fix 
loose braces and cracked bridge plates—which 
is very lucky indeed! AG 
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Eastman 
E2000SS/v 


Fine-sounding and -playing 
00 boasts Adirondack spruce 
top and varnish finish 


BY MARK GOLDENBERG 


et it be known: I like small-bodied guitars, 
L especially 00s. This size has pretty much 
everything I desire in an acoustic: a comfort- 
able body shape, short scale, balanced tone, 
and general cuteness that all makes for the ulti- 
mate couch, gigging, or recording guitar. 

I have a 12-fret and a couple of 14-fret 00s 
in my stable, and even my archtop and classi- 
cal guitars have bodies with similar dimen- 
sions. So when I was asked to review the 
Eastman E2000SS/v, a 14-fret model with a 
slotted headstock and all-solid-wood construc- 
tion, I was eager to see what the company had 
to offer. I’m pleased to report that it turned 
out to be quite a lot. 


PERFECT OUT OF THE BOX 

The only thing better that shows up in a box is 
a pizza, but not by much. When I removed the 
E2000SS/v from its shipping carton, the first 
thing I noticed was the excellent hardshell 
case—super sturdy, plush-lined, and fitting the 
guitar’s form perfectly. I’ve seen more expen- 
sive guitars show up in lesser cases. It’s a nice 
touch and evidence of the care Eastman puts 
into its instruments. 

With its rich sunburst finish, herringbone 
purfling, and pearl diamond fretboard inlays, the 
guitar inside the case is handsome, to say 
the least. It’s made from a choice set of tone- 
woods—an Adirondack spruce top (often an 
expensive option on U.S.-made guitars) with 
tight, straight grains, paired with back and 
sides made from light-hued rosewood with 
beautiful figuring. The inky black ebony used 
for the fretboard and bridge provides a nice 
visual contrast. 

The E2000SS/v has an exemplary fit and 
finish throughout. Inside the guitar, the kerfing 
and bracing are nice and tidy, and I see no 
glue residue whatsoever. The fretwork is clean, 
and the tuners feel substantial and work well. 
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As I twist the buttons, I feel no pinging or 
catching of the strings, and the instrument 
holds its tuning very well. Usually when I get 
a new guitar, I take it to my guy for a fret and 
truss-rod check, and for lowering the bridge 
saddle (I prefer low action), but the Eastman 
was perfect right out of the box. 

One of guitar’s biggest selling points is its 
varnish finish, a luxurious option not com- 
monly seen on production model guitars like 
this. Varnish is much more time-consuming to 
apply than most finishes. It’s thinner and more 
flexible than other types and is said to allow 
instruments to vibrate more freely, thereby 
enhancing their tone. The varnish on the 
E2000SS/‘ is beautifully applied, with grace- 
ful shading in the sunburst pattern and a lovely 
burnished quality overall. There is a bit of faux 
aging on the top—simulated arm wear that 
appears realistic from a distance, though not 
totally convincing up close. But hey, it’s a fash- 
ionable look, like those jeans that the maker 
has so nicely torn for you. 


GREAT TONE AND HEADROOM 

So how does the E2000SS/v sound? In a 
word, fantastic—surprisingly loud but not 
brash; sweet, with tons of sustain; and with a 


at 


more impressive low end than you would 
expect. Played fingerstyle, the guitar is 
balanced and full across the entire range. It 
exhibits a captivating sweetness when played 
quietly, and a full and articulate voice when 
worked more forcefully. With a flatpick, the 


It exhibits a captivating 
sweetness when played 
quietly, and a full and 
articulate voice when 
worked more forcefully. 


sound is crisp, but the notes retain fullness at 
all dynamic levels. 

I tried really digging in with the pick, but, 
likely thanks to the Adirondack top, there is 
plenty of headroom, and the E2000SS/v never 
gives up. The guitar’s neck has a moderate C 
carve, somewhere between vintage clubby 
and modern slim, and a comfy low action and 
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buzz-free setup make for not just clean sounds 
but a fun and exciting playing experience. 

For a couple of months, I practiced hours 
every day on the E2000SS/v and, as soon as I 
ended a session, I really looked forward to 
picking up the guitar again the next day. I 
tracked it on a studio session, mostly a strum fest 
with some arpeggios. The recorded sound was 
great, more like a vintage guitar than a new one. 
I also brought the instrument to a local music 
shop where I was recording demos of some high- 
price-tag acoustics. It was pleasantly surprising 
to see that the Eastman held its own in compari- 
son and sounded just as nice to my ears as those 
much more expensive instruments. 


THE BOTTOM LINE 

The Eastman E2000SS/V is a fantastic guitar. 
It’s comfortable to hold, has a sweet and warm 
vintage tone, and is articulate and expres- 
sive. Equally happy whether approached 
fingerstyle or with a flatpick, on the couch or 
in the studio, it’s just a wonderful instrument 
to play. And considering that Adirondack 
spruce and varnish are options that alone can 
add thousands to the cost of a boutique 
guitar, the E2000SS/v is a fabulous value, 
too. Highly recommended. AG 


SPECS 


BODY 14-fret 00; solid Adirondack 
spruce top with hand-carved scalloped 
X-bracing; solid rosewood back and 
sides; ebony bridge; bone compensated 
saddle with 2-5/32" spacing; 
herringbone purfling; firestripe 
pickguard; varnish sunburst finish 


NECK 24.75"-scale mahogany neck 
with dual-action adjustable truss rod; 
slotted headstock; ebony fretboard with 
12" radius; 20 Jescar frets; 1-11/16" 


bone nut; nickel open-gear tuners; 


OTHER D’Addario XT Phosphor Bronze 
Light strings (.012-.053); hardshell case 


MADE IN China 
PRICE $1,869 street 


eastmanguitars.com 
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Fender 
Paramount 
PR-180E 


Affordable new resonator 
with an old-school personality 


BY PETE MADSEN 


n recent years, Fender has made a splash 

with its Acoustasonic series—hybrid 
guitars that take the shapes of iconic solid- 
bodies like the Telecaster and the Stratocaster, 
while delivering many different acoustic and 
electric tones in a single package. At the same 
time, the company has bolstered its more 
traditional acoustic offerings. The Paramount 
line features player-friendly fretted instru- 
ments that are affordably priced, each selling 
for under a grand. I tried the Paramount 
PR-180E, a mahogany-bodied resonator 
guitar, which I found perfect for reproducing 
the rich sounds of classic bluegrass and blues. 


VINTAGE VIBE AND SETUP 

The PR-180E has a simple, unadorned look. 
With its aged white binding, the mahogany 
body reflects a down-home sensibility, while the 
open-gear tuners and soft V-shaped neck lend 
vintage mojo. Sun-ray stamping on the reso- 
nator cover plate is also a nice touch. The guitar 
sports solid craftsmanship—I could spot no 
flaws or imperfections in construction. 

Most of the entry-level resonators I have 
played had smaller necks and tighter string 
spacing, geared towards resonator-curious 
electric players. But the generous nut width 
(1-3/4 inches) and string spacing (55mm) on 
the PR-180E provide ample room for finger- 
pickers, flatpickers, and strummers alike. At 
the same time, this is a smaller-bodied guitar 
with a tight waist and relatively shallow depth 
that should be comfortable for all players. 

The string height on the guitar I received was 
a little high for non-slide playing. But if you 
don’t mind high action, it’s not too difficult to 
navigate the neck. To lower the action, you would 
need to remove the spilt saddle from the biscuit 
bridge and sand it down, a simple and inexpen- 
sive repair any tech should be able to handle. 

As I played up the neck without a slide, the 
pitch seemed a little wonky. Pulling out my 
tuner, I confirmed that the intonation at the 
12th fret was indeed off. Again, this would 
probably be remedied by lowering the 
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action—higher action can lead to intonation 
issues when fretting strings up the neck. 

In any case, the intonation is obviously less 
of a concern for bottleneck playing, and the 
setup on the review model was ideal for slide. 
The action kept my bottleneck from banging 
into the fretboard and made it generally easier 
to navigate from the nut to the 12th fret. 

A potential issue all bargain-resonator shop- 
pers should know about is the string harness 
that sits atop the cover plate. I have found that 
these will often produce an audible rattle. This 
was indeed the case when I first tried the 
PR-180E. An easy fix is to place a thin piece of 
felt or cloth between the harness and the reso- 
nator cover plate, eliminating the offending 
sound. This hack worked like a charm here. 


WARM AND MELLOW 
There are three resonator styles—biscuit 
bridge, tricone, and spider. The PR-180E is of 
the spider variety, which is known for a warm 
sound that works well for bluegrass or any 
ensemble setting with instruments like 
mandolin, fiddle, banjo, and stand-up bass. 
That said, the general sound of the PR-180E 
is mellower than I expected. Sometimes resona- 
tor guitars have a harsh growl, but the test 
model’s mahogany top, back, and sides made for 
a warm and even sound over all of the strings. 
The resonator cone does amplify the sound but 
is not excessively loud. 


I started out playing the PR-180E in stan- 
dard tuning without slide, finding the sound 
quite inviting as I strummed through the 
opening chords of the Allman Brothers song 
“Melissa.” This got me thinking that the guitar 
could work well as a player’s main instrument, 
rather than just adding to a tonal palette. 

After playing some strummed standard- 
tuned pieces, I tuned the guitar down to open D 


This got me thinking 
that the guitar could 
work well as a player’s 
main instrument, rather 
than just adding to a 
tonal palette. 


(D A D F# AD) and tried out a glass bottleneck. 
While Fender mentions on its website that the 
PR-180E is great for both bottleneck and lap 
slide, the instrument I received was in fact set 


up for bottleneck style. If you were to play lap 
slide you would probably need a nut extender— 
an inexpensive device placed under the nut of 
the guitar to raise the strings higher off the fret- 
board. (Note: if you use a nut extender, you will 
be unable to fret notes with your fingers, hence 
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lap style would be the preferred method for 
playing the instrument.) 

I then played a couple of choruses of 
Sylvester Weaver’s “Steel Guitar Rag.” Even 
with the slackened tension, the strings still 
held firm, with no buzzes or fret clanks. The 
mellow spider cone gave off a pleasing, 
Hawaiian-like vibe. 


PLUGGING IN 

The PR-180E has a Fishman Nashville series 
ceramic piezo pickup installed with the split 
saddle. It does a more than adequate job of 
amplifying the acoustic sound. There are no 
onboard controls, so if you want to tweak the 
EQ or volume you'll need to use an external 
preamp. However, I was very satisfied with how 
the guitar sounded through my AER MM200 
acoustic amplifier, achieving good volume 
without feedback and a warm, clear tone. 


THE WRAP 

Slide guitarists, fingerpickers, flatpickers, and 
strummers should all find something equally 
appealing about the Fender Paramount PR-180E. 
The guitar has a sweet sound that could make it 
well suited to be your main instrument, or some- 
thing you pick up for a change of color, whether 
live or in the studio. The vintage vibe and 
subdued charisma should also appeal to folks 
who want to put a little more down-home flavor 
into their visual presentation. AG 


SPECS 


BODY Laminated mahogany top, 
back, and sides; spider cone 
resonator; trapeze tailpiece; 55mm 
bridge string spacing; satin Aged 
Cognac Burst finish 


NECK 25"-scale mahogany with 
walnut fretboard; soft V profile; dual- 
action truss rod; 19 frets; 1-3/4" bone 
nut; nickel open butterbean tuners; 
satin finish 


OTHER Fender nickel-plated steel 
strings (12-52); Fishman Nashville 
Series Spider-Style Resophonic pickup; 
hardshell case 


MADE IN China 
PRICE $549.99 street 


fender.com 
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Nux Stageman II AC-80 


Versatile and natural-sounding combo amp for the gigging guitarist 


BY KATE KOENIG 


dvancements in acoustic amplifier tech- 
nology, like programable digital effects and 
built-in multitrack recording, have given 
modern acoustic performers more access to 
broader amplified sonic palettes than ever 
before. One such development is the introduc- 
tion of Bluetooth apps that allow guitarists to 
remotely adjust amp effects, control loopers, 
and more, all on their smartphone or tablet. 
Founded in 2006, Nux sells a wide range 
of digital and analog products, from amplifi- 
ers to digital drums to keyboards and effects. 
For the acoustic guitarist, the company offers its 
flagship Stageman II AC-80 ($449 street), an 
80-watt combo amplifier that includes a Blue- 
tooth app, among many other cool features 
geared towards gigging musicians. I put the amp 
through its paces and was impressed as much by 
its flexibility as its sonic versatility. 


HIGH FIDELITY 

The Stageman has a 6.5-inch speaker and 
1-inch tweeter and is encased in a dark sienna- 
tinted wood cabinet with a cream-colored 
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control panel. It’s a compact package, weighing 
in at just 22 pounds in a roughly one-foot cube. 
The amp is ideal for gigging in a variety of 
settings. It has two channels—one with a 
1/4-inch input and the other with 1/4-inch 
and XLR combo inputs—and, to accommodate 
buskers, it can operate on battery power alone 
for an estimated maximum of 4.5 hours. 

As soon as I plugged my Taylor AD12e into 
the Stageman, I was struck by the amplified 
signal’s fidelity to the original acoustic sound. 
Even the best electronic setups can compro- 
mise the organic tone of an acoustic instru- 
ment, but in this case, it was like hearing my 
first impression of my guitar a second time, 
just louder. The AD12e’s gentle, bright sound 
came through nearly as distinctively as it does 
when unplugged. 

The amp’s built-in settings for Channel 1 are 
controlled by a three-way toggle switch that 
allows you to choose between Strum, Finger, 
and NOR settings. Strum gives you a rounder, 
deeper sound that’s strong in the lows and 
mids, while Finger drops that effect in exchange 
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for a bright, sparkling evenness that’s ideal for 
fingerpicking. NOR is just a flat EQ. 

To get the most out of the Strum and Finger 
presets, I left each of the three frequency knobs at 
50 percent; I did, however, prefer to decrease the 
low end just a bit for the Strum setting as it was a 
little too heavy for me. That might be because ’'m 
primarily a fingerpicker—naturally, the Finger 
setting was my favorite, and I found that it even 
improved the quality of my tone by blending that 
brightness preset with my personal expression. 

The EFX knob offers 12 options of chorus/ 
delay/reverb, which can be selected on the app. 
It’s nuanced, especially when kept in the middle 
(less is more!), but it’s also fun to crank up for 
those songs you might want to add an uncon- 
ventional color to. Whether applied lightly or 
more heavily, it can create a nice outer-space- 
sounding embellishment that works well with 
both fingerpicking and strumming. The EFX sits 
in between the Reverb knob and the Gain knob. 
The former, as it goes from dry to wet, main- 
tains about the same decay with minimal diffu- 
sion (just making the projected space feel larger 


without excessive reflection), while the latter 
cleanly adjusts the level of the input signal 
without adding any distortion. 

Channel 2 has a two-way toggle switch, 
with options of Phase and NOR. Otherwise, its 
settings are the same as those on Channel 1. 
When using both Channel 1 and 2 together— 
with a guitar and mic—the effects are pro- 
cessed separately for each channel, allowing 
you to apply different levels of reverb or EFX 
to each one to suit your taste. 


After the essentials, a bonus attraction of the 
Stageman is its drum/loop feature. The amp 
comes with Nux’s NMP-2 dual footswitch, 
which can be used to trigger a metronome or 
stock beat and record loops up of to 60 seconds, 
or to toggle on and off reverb and a second 
selected effect. (You hook the footswitch up to 
one input on the back of the amp for the former 
pair of functions, and another input for the 
latter pair.) 

The handiness of the footswitch is enhanced 
when coupled with the free Stageman app, 


available for both iOS and Android devices. The 
app allows you to choose from eight different 
Impulse Response (IR) acoustic guitar profiles, 
which you can adjust using high and low cut 
filters. There are 12 different effects and four 
different reverbs, each with adjustable decay, 
dampness, and mix levels. The drum machine 
has ten beat options, along with a BPM control, 
mix level, and tapping feature. The looper can 
also be controlled from the app. Plus, on the 
Effects screen, the app lets you save whatever 
settings you apply. 

When using the IRs, there are options for 
acoustic profiles that use either magnetic or piezo 
pickups; your guitar will be compatible with the 
profiles that match the pickup it has. (My AD12e 
acoustic/electric is equipped with Taylor’s ES2 
electronics system, so I was working with the 
piezo profiles.) The profiles include a Gibson 
Hummingbird, Martin D-45, and Taylor 814ce. 

It’s incredibly fun to play around with the 
shapeshifting IRs. The Gibson Hummingbird 
profile transformed my Taylor into a jangly, 
vintage-sounding instrument, while the Martin 
D-45 profile re-created the warm, rich tone of 


the iconic dreadnought. Hopefully, you’re 
already playing a guitar whose tone you 
love—but with the help of the IRs, you can 
have eight more to test out. 

In experimenting with combining the foot- 
switch and the app, I found that applying 
delay and reverb at the same time didn’t cause 
the two sounds to be muddied. Instead, they 
complemented each other, as the setup runs 
the effects independently and blends them in 
the final mix; a subtle yet key functionality. 


Altogether, I found the Nux Stageman II AC-80 
to be not just accurate in its reproduction of my 
guitar’s tonal personality, but multipurpose with 
its effects options, the accompanying IRs, and 
drum/loop setup. You don’t have to make use of 
loops to get something out of this amp—its 
natural sound is enough to make it a valuable 
piece of equipment. But, hardly superfluous, the 
functions of the app offer myriad ways of 
boosting creativity in all aspects of performance. 
The total package is well worth the investment. 
nuxefx.com AG 
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Our humidors incorporate a 
patented Guaranteed Seal 
System™, which provides an 
industry leading hermetically 
sealed interior. Combined with 
simple humidity control, a perfect 
45-50% relative humidity is easily 
achieved year round in any 
climate or region of the world. 


The exquisite craftsmanship is 
unparalleled and each is 
handmade by the Amish in 
western Wisconsin. We feature 
sizes for many different 
instruments in wall mounted 
cases or floor standing cabinets 
and stands. Available in 
sustainably harvested domestic 
and exotic hardwoods, as well as 
a range of stain options, to 
complement the guitar and your 
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DOBROSINGER 


ABBIE GARDNER 


Abbie Gardner 
DobroSinger 


(Self-released) 


Seasons of the Heart 


BY BLAIR JACKSON 


y first exposure to the music of Abbie 
M Gardner came in 2018 with her album 
Wishes on a Neon Sign, which nicely showcased 
the singer-songwriter-resonator guitarist’s versa- 
tility as she guided us on a journey through some 
of the contours of her heart and soul. I loved her 
voice, by turns fragile and powerfully confident, 
and her tasteful and effective dobro work, which 
was cast in acoustic small-band arrangements 
that ranged from simmering jazz to countryish 
weepers to a rollicking zydeco number. At the 
time, I was not aware that her first album had 
come out 14 years earlier (and featured her 
better-known father, jazz pianist Herb Gardner), 
nor that in between she had spent years touring 
and recording with a marvelous and quite 
popular folkish trio called Red Molly with fellow 
singers and songwriters Laurie MacAllister and 
Molly Venter (who replaced original member 
Carolann Solebello in 2010). I only discovered 
them quite recently and now I can’t get enough of 
their incredible harmonies—think the late 1980s 
Dolly Parton/Emmylou Harris/Linda Ronstadt 
collaboration, but leaning a bit less country. 
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But liking Wishes on a Neon Sign did not 
prepare me for the sheer brilliance and power 
of Gardner’s latest album, DobroSinger, which is 
as pure a “solo” album as you'll find—it’s live 
takes of just Gardner’s voice and an arsenal of 
resonators: a Beard custom solid mahogany 
Model E with a weight-relieved neck and 
Hipshot Doubleshot bridge; National NRP with 
lap-style conversion; and a Beard Deco Phonic 
Model 37. In a sense, though, it’s almost like a 
duo album because her evocative guitar is 
a second voice throughout, sometimes singing 
in unison, in harmony other times, or answer- 
ing as in a conversation with the singer. The 
playing and singing are both impeccable and 
loaded with personality. You can hear every 
nuance of the slide, smooth one moment or 
rattling slightly at the end of a phrase like 
punctuation; and her intimate, pitch-perfect 
vocals—wistful, playful, confessional—sound 
like they’re dancing with the guitar. 

Nearly half the 11 tunes were written by 
Gardner alone; four others with collaborators 
Molly Venter, Will Kimbrough, Andrew Green, 


Abbie Gardner 


and Janie Barnett; and two covers. Resonators 
seem to give nearly everything either a 
country or bluesy lilt, but there’s lots of range 
within those styles, just as there is much emo- 
tional range in the songs, most of which deal 
with the highs, lows, and mysteries of relation- 
ships. In one tune she paints this lovely image: 
“There’s something about a waltz I adore/ the 
romance in that simple dance, gliding ’cross 
the floor/ A sentimental melody with your 
cheek warm on mine/ my heart beats, only in 
three quarter time.” But then there’s this 
romantic curveball in another tune: “Too bright, 
too loud/ Here it comes, headache pound/ My 
brain feels like broken dishes/ I had one too 
many kisses.” 

Taken together, the songs on DobroSinger 
paint a broad emotional landscape, rich with 
color and insight. And it ends with a perfect 
grace note: a gorgeous, unadorned version of 
the early ’50s pop ballad “You Belong to Me” 
(“See the pyramids along the Nile/ Watch the 
sunrise on a tropic isle...”) that is the very 
essence of romantic longing and affection. 


MEL TAING 


Peter Rowan 
Calling You from My Mountain 
(Rebel) 


Nitty Gritty Dirt Band 
Dirt Does Dylan 
(NGDB) 


BENJI 
KAPLAN 


Benji Kaplan 
Something Here Inside 
(Wise Cat) 


A bluegrass elder shows he’s still at the 
top of his craft 


A few years back, Peter Rowan started 
writing an album inspired by Luke the Drifter, 
Hank Williams’ plainspoken, worldly wise 
alter-ego. Then the pandemic hit, and instead 
of going into the studio, Rowan stayed home 
in California, rescuing one song to launch a 
completely different project. 

That song, “Dream of Heaven,” set the tone 
for everything that followed. Rooted in old-time 
country gospel, it’s colored by everything that’s 
happened in the 50-or-so albums since Rowan 
became a Blue Grass Boy: the unplanned wan- 
dering from one style to another, the shifting 
spirituality of his songwriting, and his emer- 
gence as a bandleader and now bluegrass 
elder statesman. Rowan’s fine current quartet 
plays quietly enough to keep from overwhelm- 
ing his voice, which has grown thinner with 
age, and to give him the freedom to let the 
melody soar. His Casey Cochran dreadnought 
gently drives the call and response, and his 
words float between the last hundred years 
and the present moment. 

It’s an incredible accomplishment, and over 
the course of these 13 tracks, Rowan does it 
again and again, bridging the distance between 
bluegrass tradition and Buddhist practice. There’s 
a lived-in clarity to these songs, from the simple 
grace of the title tune, sung as a duet with Molly 
Tuttle, to the biblical ambitiousness of “Freedom 
Trilogy,” with Billy Strings playing lead guitar. 
There’s plenty of drive in the instrumentals too, 
making this as fine a bluegrass album as you'll 
hear; Rowan picking beautifully melodic leads 
and writing with an ever-increasing depth, still at 
the top of his craft. —Kenny Berkowitz 


Surprisingly fresh and original takes on 
classic Dylan tunes 


Well, this was a natural: an album of the Nitty 
Gritty Dirt Band playing Bob Dylan songs. 
NGDB founders Jeff Hanna and Jimmie 
Fadden used to play Dylan tunes together in 
high school, and it could be argued that Dylan 
and the Dirt Band emerged from the same 
musical gene pool—old folk, country, and 
blues. It’s always fascinating to see what 
nuggets from Dylan’s enormously deep 
catalog get chosen for tribute albums, and 
how they’re interpreted. Here, all but “Forever 
Young” date back to the ’60s, yet every 
arrangement feels alive. 

I rolled my eyes when I saw “The Times 
They Are A-Changin” in the song list, but it’s 
a strong version that sounds appropriately 
urgent in this time (aided by guests Steve 
Earle, Rosanne Cash, et al.) There’s a splen- 
did fingerpicked “Don’t Think Twice, It’s All 
Right,” a rollicking “Tonight I’ll Be Staying 
Here with You,” an uplifting “I Shall Be 
Released” (with vocals by Larkin Poe), and a 
cool, bluesy “It Takes a Lot to Laugh, It Takes 
a Train to Cry” highlighted by Fadden’s har- 
monica. The most pleasant surprise is the 
haunting “She Belongs to Me,” with Hanna 
and his guitarist son Jaime really capturing 
the chilly ambiguity of Dylan’s dark master- 
piece in their vocals. 

Jeff Hanna says he played a few different 
“mojo-laden, vintage” acoustics on the album: 
“Mostly Ray Kennedy’s 1950 Gibson J-45, but 
also his 1929 National Triolian resonator and 
his 1934 Gibson L-00 for slide guitar. And my 
1951 Gibson Southern Jumbo saw some 


action as well.” —BJ 


Imaginative nylon-string explorations of 
American standards 


Following five albums of lush, increasingly ambi- 
tious Brazilian-inflected compositions, Benji 
Kaplan shifts his sights to Tin Pan Alley and the 
Great American Songbook, recording his first set 
of covers. The eight standards on Something Here 
Inside range from sophisticated (George and Ira 
Gershwin’s “But Not for Me”) to sharp-edged 
(Cole Porter’s “Anything Goes”), with each song 
elegantly arranged for nylon-string guitar and 
each embellishment impeccably articulated. 

These are pieces Kaplan has known since 
childhood, having heard them countless times in 
all the richness of a Broadway orchestra. Here, 
recording in the pandemic quiet of the Hudson 
Valley, he’s taking the opposite approach: leaning 
into the intimacy of performing solo, digging 
deep for those early memories—what he calls “a 
sense of longing for something I never have 
known but yet always knew”—and echoing long- 
lost string sections in his fingerpicking, with deli- 
cate runs up and down the neck, high-string 
harmonies, and complex chord voicings. 

Still, the Brazilian influences are every- 
where—in the lightness of his right hand, the 
open, expansive ambience of the arrangements, 
and the sweet, orchestral balance of his classical 
guitar, built in Brooklyn by luthier Matthew 
Rubendall. There are other influences too, from 
Bach to Debussy, Mahler, Rachmaninoff, and 
Satie, and when they all come together, as they 
do on Jerome Kern’s “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes,” 
which gives the album its title, the results are 
nothing short of miraculous—warm and difficult, 
sentimental and cerebral, with all the careful 
architecture of classical music and all the unhur- 


ried freedom of jazz. —KB 


PLAYLIST 


Grant Dermody 
& Frank Fotusky 
Diggin’ in John’s Backyard 
(Self-released) 


RYAN 


LEE CROSBY 


Ryan Lee Crosby 
Winter Hill Blues 
(Self-released) 


— 


Janet Noguera 
Myriad Worlds 
(Self-released) 


Guitar-and-harmonica duo shines in 
Southern blues workout 


The “John” in the title of this fine acoustic guitar- 
and-harmonica duo record is Piedmont blues 
guitarist-singer John Jackson (1924-2002), one 
of many country blues performers rediscovered 
during the early 1960s folk boom. An excellent 
fingerstyle player and singer, Jackson emulated 
Charley Patton, Blind Blake, Reverend Gary 
Davis, and others, and both guitarist Frank 
Fotusky and harmonica ace Grant Dermody cite 
him as a friend and influence. However, this 
specific project has more in common with the 
duo of guitarist John Cephas (1930-2009; he 
was mentored by Jackson, and Dermody knew 
him) and harmonicist Phil Wiggins (b. 1954), 
whose heyday was the ’80s and ’90s. 

The unadorned, unamplified performances 
sound like a couple of (really talented) pals 
casually sitting on the front porch pickin’, 
blowin’, and singin’ a baker’s dozen of their 
favorite songs in a nice variety of country 
blues styles. They have terrific chemistry and 
unassailable chops. Songs range from well- 
worn numbers like “Death Don’t Have No 
Mercy,” “Police Dog Blues,” “Alberta,” and 
“Hard Time Killing Floor Blues” to wonderful, 
more obscure tunes such as “Peach Tree Blues” 
(Yank Rachell), “Papa’s on the Housetop” 
(Leroy Carr), “Boats Up River” (the lone John 
Jackson-penned song), and “Shake It and 
Break It” (Charley Patton). 

Fotusky’s great-sounding guitars on the 
album are a 1995 Gibson Custom Shop J-35 
spec’d off the 1937 J-35 on the cover of Gibson’s 
Fabulous Flattops book, and a grand concert-size 
2007 Fraulini Angelina 12-string built by Todd 
Cambio, owner of Fraulini Guitars. —BJ 
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Mississippi ghosts haunt the deep blues of 
modern guitarist 


At 32, Ryan Lee Crosby heard the music of Skip 
James for the first time, and it changed his life. 
In the ten years since, he’s been traveling back 
and forth between Boston and Bentonia, 
Mississippi, apprenticing with Jimmy “Duck” 
Holmes, the last living bluesman to learn from 
James’ mentor, Henry Stuckey (1896-1969), 
and writing his own deep blues in the Bentonia 
School’s D-minor tuning, sometimes singing in 
a weary, haunted falsetto. 

Produced by Bruce Watson, Winter Hill 
Blues is Crosby’s strongest work yet, alternating 
between hard-droning blues on an electric 
12-string (Fender Squier Jazzmaster body 
with a Fender Villager acoustic 12-string neck) 
and softer, brooding blues on a 1957 Gibson 
J-45, 1961 Gibson B-25 12-string, 1971 Stella 
Harmony 12-string, amplified Strad-O-Lin 
12-string, and an amplified mid-’60s Stella 
parlor guitar set up lap-style. On several electric 
tracks he’s ably augmented by drummer George 
Sluppick and bassist Mark Edgar Stuart. 

Crosby really digs into the frayed, meander- 
ing vulnerability of solo songs like “Going to 
Bentonia,” where he sings, “Going to Bentonia/ 
I’m gonna put my feet in the dirt/ going to find 
the root of all my hurt.” In “Was It the Devil,” 
he searches for meaning in his mother’s mental 
illness, and in “Slow Down” thinks about dying 
as he sees “evil and trouble all over town.” It’s 
here we feel most deeply the ghostly emptiness 
of Bentonia blues and the ragged solitude of 
the minor tuning. And it’s where Crosby makes 
his mark most powerfully, turning this old- 
school sadness into something profoundly 


modern. —KB 


Bold debut from a percussive fingerstyle 
guitarist and composer 


Back in the May 2014 issue of AG, we included 
Janet Noguera, then 19, as one of the best new 
acoustic guitarists under the age of 30. Since then, 
Noguera completed her classical guitar perfor- 
mance studies with Bill Coulter at the University of 
California, Santa Cruz, and has developed her own 
imaginative voice on guitar—not just steel-string, 
but electric, bass, and harp, all of which are 
featured on her debut album, Myriad Worlds. 

As a fingerstyle guitarist, Noguera plays in the 
percussive mold of players like Michael Hedges 
and Kaki King, and solo tracks like “Refuge” and 
“Mysterious Adventures 2.0” showcase her 
effortless-sounding use of tapping and drum-like 
effects on her Lowden and Maton guitars. In 
Noguera’s hands, these extended techniques 
never come across as gratuitous but always feel 
like an integral part of her compositions. And 
when she plays with more conventional tech- 
nique, as on “Pink Clouds from a Skyscraper,” 
with its gently rolling arpeggios infused with cas- 
cading harmonics, Noguera is just as inventive. 

The solo guitar tracks are interspersed with art- 
fully layered pieces—like the dreamy overdubbed 
electric guitars on “Stardust” and the rich layers of 
acoustic and electric instruments on “Endless 
Journey”—which reveal the guitarist-composer’s 
gift for orchestration and for finding uncanny tonal 
colors. In a more traditional vein, the album ends 
with Noguera’s reading of Erik Satie’s “Gymno- 
pédie No.1.” Her arrangement for harp guitar is 
ingenious in the way it uses the instrument’s low 
bass strings and harmonics on the higher strings to 
capture the composition’s melancholic feeling— 
speaking to Noguera’s sound-seeking brilliance. 

—Adam Perlmutter 
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GREAT ACOUSTICS 


2007 : 
Rick Turner 
Compass 
Rose 


A guitar maker’s personal 
instrument speaks to his 
forward-thinking style 


BY GREG OLWELL 


rom the “hippie sandwich” electric basses and 
F guitars that he made with Alembic in the 
1970s to the acoustic-electric Renaissance guitars 
and Compass Rose acoustics and ukuleles he 
began building in the ’90s, the late luthier and 
repair guru Rick Turner (see remembrance on page 
64) found inspiration in the past while exploring 
new technology. 

Turner created many unique Compass Rose 
acoustics (even going so far as to design one for 
Antarctica’s extreme environment). The example 
here, regarded as among his finest, was the luthier’s 
personal guitar and a showcase of both his bold 
concepts and skilled execution. It features a jumbo 
body with a Russian spruce top, Cambodian rose- 
wood back and sides, and a Honduran mahogany 
neck. Distinctive signature details include an 
arrowhead-shaped headstock and a bridge inspired 
by Baroque-era lutes. But a look through the side 
soundport shows an interior teeming with Turner’s 
most recent innovations. 

Much of the spruce bracing is laminated with 
carbon-fiber strips, making it stronger and lighter 
than the solid wooden type. Four carbon-fiber rods 
anchor the neck block to the middle bouts to 
support the neck, which is floating. Turner based 
the neck on Howe-Orme instruments from the 
1890s. The neck and fingerboard are cantilevered 
over the body for greater vibrating surface area; a 
clever mechanism permits adjusting the neck angle 
and string height with an Allen wrench, precluding 
the need for future neck resets. 

“Because its bracing is reinforced with carbon 
fiber, Dad was able to build the guitar fairly light for a 
jumbo,” says Ethan Turner, the guitar maker’s son and 
the instrument’s current caretaker. “This made for a 
very resonant guitar with a big, punchy sound. I love 
recording with it because you can point a mic almost 
anywhere at the body and achieve great tone.” AG 
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MEET THE NEW 
MODERN DELUXE. 


Introducing All-New Modern Deluxe Models. 


Martin has added seven new models to their popular Modern Deluxe Series, giving you 
more body sizes and styles to choose from. If you're looking for a guitar with state-of- 
the-art features, modern playability, and that coveted vintage Martin tone, the Modern 
Deluxe Series is for you. Find yours today at bit.ly/martinmoderndeluxe. EST. 1833 


